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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


= How they're brewing a new party over coffee 
vy Will prairie cows boast movie-star smiles? 


IF ALL CANADIANS AREN’T BILINGUAL, at least a good many 
future actors will be. They'll be “graduates” (with no degrees) of a new 
theatre school. For more than a year, a committee including Montreal’s 
Gratien Gelinas and Toronto actor-director Powys Thomas has been 
drawing up blueprints. The school, teaching both acting and 

technical theatre in both English and French, wil be set up most of the 
year in Montreal but in summer will move lock, stock and faculty to 
Stratford, Ont. Want to go? You'll have to qualify in one of a series of 
cross-country interviews and — if you want to act -—— be not much over 21, 


CANADA’S “THIRD” POLITICAL PARTY, widely 
touted as purely a marriage of farm and labor, is 
aiming to whip up interest in some other fields. Its 
national committee (10 men from the CCF; 10 from 

the CLC) has hired Desmond Sparham, a 38-year-old 
Briton, to organize “new party clubs’ among ethnic 
and neighborhood groups (mostly housewives’ Kaffee- 
klatsches) and such occupations as doctors, lawyers, 
teachers and social workers. 





IF A COW GIVES YOU A STEELY GRIN next summer, 
The steel will be just that stainless, too used as false teeth. It 
could be the solution to a multi-million-dollar problem facing western 
cattlemen: tough grass wears down cows’ lower front teeth and they can’t 
eat, or drink cold water. This summer, afier much experimenting, a 
Nebraska dentist “capped” a cow for $15. In three weeks, she’d gained 
35 pounds. He’s already got 10,000 orders. 


faint. 


don't 


SOME HINTERLAND BUSH CAMPS will 
seeing live theatre this winter. Leon Major. 
26-year-old Toronto-born director, still licking 
his wounds from the $17,000 flop of his 
off-Broadwayish Hamlet of Stepney Green in 
Toronto, will take a troupe of three actors and 
two musicians to northern Ontario in February. 
They'll do one-night stands in small towns 

and lumber camps. 


be 





INSTEAD OF A LUNCH PAIL, tomorrow's workingman will likely 

just take a little extra change to work. He'll put it into a machine that serves 
up soup and a hot three-dish meal. Several large companies: have already 
installed similar machines. They're scattered around Massey-Ferguson’s 
Toronto plant so workers don’t have to go to the cafeteria 
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IT’S TEN YEARS now since Canada 
added a new province and nearly nine 
since some disgruntled Lakeheaders quit 
agitating for an eleventh there. (One 
reason that campaign died: Pulp-miller 
Edward E. Johnson withdrew his finan- 
cial support from the New Province 
League when the Ontario government 
gave him the timber rights he'd been 
needling for.) 

But this year there’s been a rebirth 
of plumping for a new province to be 
carved out of Peace River country in 


B.C., Aiberta and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. What are the chances they'll 
make it? 

Pretty slim. This drive started in 


August, when bearded Val Wake, Aus- 
tralian-born editor of the twice-weekly 
Dawson Creek (B.C.) Star, was seurch- 
ing for a front-page line. Almost off 
handedly, he suggested it was time for 


a new province, with its capital in Fort 
Vermilion, Alta., a placid farming com- 


munity 250 miles up the Mackenzie 
highway. 
The story, and an accompanying 


map, brought a hearty reaction. “We've 
been waiting for this for a long time,” 


WAKE 


WHAT CHANCE A NEW PROVINCE? 


Peace River district still a contender 


said Chamber of Commerce president 
Erick Erickson. “It’s a great boost,” 
chirped his counterpart from Fort Ver- 
milion. 

Though even many locals were luke- 
warm (“Too big a league for us,” said 
the Grand Prairie Chamber of Com- 
merce) Wake, onto a good thing, kept 
plugging. The Star has been running a 
contest for names. Bul suggestions so 
far -—— “North Star,” “Peace River Prov- 


ince” —- haven't been suitable, he told 
Maclean's. And when Transport Min- 
ister George Hees hit Dawson Creek 


on this year’s summer swing, Wake’s 
first question was about his idea, Hees 
said he’d take it up with Justice Min- 
ister Davie Fulton but neither will com- 
ment on the proposal now. 

If Ottawa’s not taking the Peace 
River proposal too seriously, what will 
be our next province? 

One tip: Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
told the Whitehorse (Yukon) Board of 
Trade this fall that he looks forward to 
the Yukon and NWT as new provinces 
— “before Canada celebrates her 100th 
birthday,” 


— JIM BOWES 
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OPERA 10 WATCH All about a Stratford flower 
WRITING OPERAS by mail _ see it, the Canada Council kick- 
isn't 4 trend yet, but at least one = ed_ in $1,000. It will play two 
city will soon see an all-Cana- nights in Toronto in Apri 
dian work that was created that After that? They're hoping for 
way. It's Night Blooming Ce- Stratford, Reaney’s home town 
reus, with a libretto by James and the setting of the opera, 


Reaney, the 33-year-old Univer- 
sity of Manitoba professor 
who’s won the governor-gen- 
eral’s poetry medal twice. The 


whose plot focuses on the re- 

action of small-town characters 

to the blooming of the flower. 
Reaney’s 


folksy, frolicsome 


composer is John Beckwith, 32, 
who's been a friend of Reaney’s 
since their student days at Uni 
versity:of Toronto, where Beck 


with now teaches music 


script will be directed by Pam- 
ela Verry, Beckwith’s actress- 
wife, who once directed the 
winner of a Dominion Drama 
Festival. Reaney will see some 





Nearly five years ago, Reaney rehearsals and will perform a 
shipped his libretto off to Beck- masque “about life and death” 
with. They worked together by on the same program as the 
airmail: hour-long opera 

“Remember Mrs. Brown's not Meanwhile, Reaney’s first 
the lacy type.” play, The Killdeer, will get its 

‘Can you make these lines first production in Toronto this 
less regular?” month. Director: Pamela Terry 

Last year, CBC Wednesday Next project: Another Rea REANEY, 
Night picked up the opera as a ney-Beckwith opera, this time FERRY, 
commissioned work. But when based on a rural shivaree BECKWITH 
critics and listeners clamored to -~ MARGARET GAYFER 
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SINGING ADS WILL GET EASIER ON THE EAR sie names, stick tunes / Message works while you whistle 


MAYBE you'd better not turn down the 
volume when the commercial comes on, 
after al!. You could well be missing some 


ing for hit status 


of the best — and highest-priced —enter- are about as small as those of you 
tainment on radio and TV. writing a _ hit-parade leader. Rapkin’s 

tleeding, at last, the rocks and rib- probably the only man in Canada who 
bings thrown for years at singing com- earns a living writing words and music-— 
mercials, more and more advertisers will mostly to specifications—for advertisers 
be trying to make them more palatable He gets $300 a tune and only now has 


by introducing some or all of these 
changes. 
Hit tunes: A German immigiant recently 
surprised Toronto composer Maurice 
Rapkin by singing the rumba commer- 
cial for People’s Credit Jewelers in Ger- 
man. He'd picked it up during the war, 
thought it was a Canadian folk song. 


Rapkin wrote that tune 20 years ago ahd, 





with 65 daily playings across Canada, it 

may still be our most successful jingle. 

But, says Rapkin, who’s written more BOOSTERS HAHN & WRIGHT 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE JANUARY 2, 1960 








than 1,000, al/ jingles will soon be aim- 


Your chances of writing a smash jingle 


finagled a “royalty.” Real money-makers 
are the performers. They get a minimun 
of $50 for a TV “spot” and $50 for every 
13 weeks it’s played 
Other trends: 

Better arrangements: More singing 
mercials will be treated like Esso’s Satur 
day night hockey theme. It’s 
corded by the Ray Charles Singers as a 
Dixieland jump, whistling march and a 
rumba. The tune’s so catchy that one 
army and five bands have asked 
for copies. 

Softer sell: Writers are now 
to leave the name of the 
near the end. 

Fewer words: “If you hear a child hum- 
ming the melody, you're in,” says Dorothy 
Deane, a Toronto singer who's done over 
500 commercials. Records of the 
Rothrnans cigarette jingle—wordless 


com 


been re- 


school 


being aske« 
' 


product tl 


new 


jazz 


on one side, wordless swing on the other 
being given away. “People 
Rothmans with it play it 
over and over copy director of 
Rothmans 
Bigger names: She}) Oil's latest is a sirip- 
along-with-Mitch Miller. Stars have been 
Priscilla Wrigh 


——are will 


associate and 
* says the 


agency 


used before. of course 





then a 14-year-old London, Ont., protege 
(now a second-year University of Toron 
to student) is the squeaky voice on “I'll 
take Bromo for fast relief,” and the lilt 
ing serenader of Pink Liquid Vel. Her 
father wrote both tunes. CBC star Joyce 
Hahn, whose brother is a Montreal jingle- 
entrepreneur, calls the 400 commercials 
she’s made in five years her bread and 
butter. “They're getting better,” says Mis 
Hahn People don't want that terrible 
stuff pushed down their throats any 
more.”"—SHIRLEY MAIR 
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THE COMING SHOWDOWN AT THE CBC 


Who'll fill the power vacuum Bushnell left? 


ERNEST 
executive Vice 


and 


BUSHNELL's 


president of the CBC w 


resignation as 
W 


iccentuale, 
racked the 


in Davidson 


not resolve may even 
that have 
since Chat 


thteen 


the inner tensions 


corpor?etuion 





month ago 


Dunton left it 


More changes in the upper renks are a 
certainty, more departure sa strong pos 
sibility. The question is, who will go 
where? 

he fuss last summer over Preview 
Commentary, and ihe alleged threat 
that “heads would roll” unless the pro- 
eram were inceled. left a misleading 
impression. It ts not true, as many 
people suppose, that the stress ts only 
a contest of will between the CBC and 
the government, with a timid CBC 
management caving in from time to 
time under political pressure. In fac 
the areas of tension are many, and they 


overlap. There chronic tension with 


in the ranks of CBC's top 
management and the 


nanagement 
betw een proauc 
ing staff, and between management and 


the CBC board of directors (of 


which 


2 


Quimet is still a 
chairman). At 


government may be 


President Alphonse 
member but no 


any moment the 


longer 


caught in the cross-fire of these various 
belligerents, and ministers are increas 
ingly bored and exasperated by this ad 


dition to their normal occupational 
hazards, but the direct tension between 
nent and CBC is 


ute of the lot 


govern! probably the 


will be- 
Now an 


who reports to parliament 


there 
Bushnell 


the minister 


Certainly was no 


tween and George 


for the CBC Nowlan is a _ steadfast 
friend who stood by him _tovyally 
through the storm in the broadcasting 
committee anc who advised him 

zainst leaving the CBC at age fifty- 


nine 


to set up a business of his own. So 
far as Nowlan was concerned, Bushnell 
could have stayed with the CBC until 


If he did feel 
pressure came 


but from in- 


hence 
pushed out, the 


he retired six years 
himise 
not from the 
side the ¢ BC. 


government 


During his two-month furlough after 
the parliamentary committee hearings, 
the reins of power in CBC management 
were taken out of Bushnell’s hands by 
some of the men who became 
presidents in the reorganization 
autumn. By the time he resigned, the 
tug-of-war between the main factions 
in CBC management ‘ by-passing 
Ernie Bushnell altogether 

These factions are fluid and hard to 
define, but one is mostly program men. 
The other cornprises the CBC's “or- 
ganization men.” people who don’t ac- 
produce any broadcasting ma- 
contribute to it in any way, 
but who are steeped in the mystique of 


vice- 
last 


was 


tually 


terial or 


modern American management and 
who can talk its peculiar language. The 


deadlock between these two groups has 
kept vacant the key post of vice-presi- 
dent for programs and sales. 
Bushnell’s departure a new 
vacancy, and also introduces a new di- 
mension. The CBC now half a 
dozen vice-presidents for this and for 


creates 


has 


that, but Ernie Bushnell was the vice- 
president, tHe one who is specified in 
the Broadcasting Act and appointed by 
the Governor-in-Council. Whoever re- 
places Bushnell will get no mere CBC 
promotion but a government commis- 
sion, and the weight of that appoint- 
ment may well be decisive in the CBC’s 
internal struggle for 
reporters can learn no 
date for the job has yet been located, 
but when the man is found there will 
some kind of a showdown 


power. So far as 


suitable candi- 


have to be 


The government is deeply dissatisfied 
with the present condition of the CBC. 

Cabinet ministers deny any wish to 
mold CBC programs, but they do want 


a closer and more penetrating look at 


CHC finances and operating methods. 
That was why they appointed R. L. 


Dunsmore, retired president of Champ- 
lain Oil, to the board of directors. As 
chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, Dunsmore was to make a quiet 
survey and perhaps suggest a few im- 
But after the fracas of last 
summer, Dunsmore replaced CBC Presi- 


board’s 


provements 


dent Alphonse Ouimet as chairman of 
the board itself, and since then the rela- 
tions between the two men have been 


strained. 

In Halifax last autumn they 
most a public quarrel, when at a Civic 
luncheon Chairman Dunsmore 
seated in the place of honor and Presi- 
dent Ouimet was relegated to the host’s 
left hand. There have been other inci- 
dents. less noticeable but equally bitter. 
Rumors are ubroad that Dunsmore has 
threatened to resign, and has 
difficulty been persuaded to stay 
few more months. 


had al- 


was 


already 
wit 


for a 


This sort of thing makes the govern- 


ment impatient, but also rather hesi- 
tant. Obviously 1i would do no good to 


rush the appointment of a strong man 
as Bushnell’s only to create 
a deadlock. Neither is there any wish 
for the opposite extreme, a pliable vice- 
president who would simply help Ouimet 
to maintain the status quo. Some 
changes are desired. 

On one of his preliminary surveys a 
few months ago Chairman Dunsmore 
said to a CBC employee: “Tell me 
now, what do you do?” 

The man gave his title —- an 
posing one, but vague 

“What that mean?” 
asked. 

“I'm afraid I don’t quite know, sir,” 
the honest man replied. When Duns- 
more left the studio an hour or two 
later, his parting words were: “Better 
find out what that title of yours means.” 

Anecdotes like this are told to illus- 
trate why the government wants some 
changes made. They don't rnean that 
the changes would have to be revolu- 
tionary, still less that vast amounts of 
the taxpayers’ money are being wasted 
on worthless jobs. But it is true that 
several CBC men, including some very 
able ones, have been unaccountably 
shunted into blind alleys of the corpo- 
ration while others, less able, hold posi- 


successor, 


im- 


does Dunsmore 


tions of power. To correct this situ- 
ation would save litth: money, but it 
would do much for CBC morale and 


perhaps something for CBC programs. 

The unsolved problem is, how to 
tighten up the CBC and bring a general 
restoration of confidence without an- 
other shattering explosion, like the, one 
of last June. The conviction is growing 
here, both inside and outside the corpo- 
ration, that the present situation cannot 
go on much longer —- something will 
have to give. But just what will be 
done, and just who will be asked to do 
it, are matters not yet revealed. »& 
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BACKSTAGE WITH FIREWATER 


NVHEN THE STAID Canada 
yazette announced in November 
hat the 15,000 Indians in the 
Northwest Territories were grant- 
d “full” liquor rights, few Cana- 
lian newspapers paid more than 
wo-paragraph attention. And most 
znadians, if they thought about 
t at all, saw the announcement as 


ust one sign of the 
te march of civilization 
In fact, it the 
verhaps final—loop in a legal and 
litical tangle that’s been confus 
ng and irritating northerners for 


more inevita- 


was latest—and 


1956, a ordi- 


from buying 


ears 

Since Territorial 
iance had prohibited 
all Eskimos ex- 
lived in 
What that 
only Eskimos in 
Mackenzie River 
northern settle- 


Eski- 


Indians and 
ept Eskimos 
ound settlements 
y meant 
\kKlavik 
elta — the 
nent with both a permanent 
no population and a liquor store. 
And, as a further complication, 
man’s established in 
he Territories by his father. So 


quo! 
who year- 
real- 

was 
in the 


only 


“race” 1s 


northern liquor stores were often 


crowded with brown-skinned de- 
scendants of white fathers while 
blond, blue-eyed descendants of 
white mothers sulked outside. 

Two years ago, the NWT coun- 
cil, faced with growing criticism, 
tried to face by allowing 
Eskimos and Indians to drink beer 
in beer parlors. The catch: there 
were only two beer parlors in the 
whole Territories, one at Hay 
River, one at Yellowknife and only 
about 300 Indians in town 
and no Eskimos few 
under-age students 

The 
like 


| 


Save 


each 
except a 


situation 
Knut Lang, 
elected member! 


who 


people 
trader 
NWI 
1958 
natives 


enraged 
AkKlavik 
and of the 
council demanded in 
that the council “give the 
their ‘s 
Few 
staunchly 
pery Mr 


Sissons of 


rights 

fought as 
for those rights as pep- 
Justice John Howard 
the Territorial Court. 
And April, the Union 
Jack flying outside his makeshift 
courtroom in Cambridge Bay, he 


men have 


last with 


Backstage IN DIPLOMACY 


jow cocktails keep the wheels 


COCKED in 
newspapermen won- 
lered last summer if Prime Muinis- 
er Diefenbaker’s precedential serv- 
ng of only at his 
nnual heralded a 
1ew dry era for the capital. Now, 
vith the social season under full 
team, they're getting their answer. 
Vith very few follow-the-leadet 
xceptions (such as Young PCs at 


YEBROWS 


rise, Ottawa 


sur- 


tea-and-coffee 


press rec epuon 


convention party), it’s a hearty 
10. 

Cocktail parties there are 
bout 500 a yeal remain an in- 


egral and important part of Ot- 
awa life. Industrial groups and 
obbyists, like the Canadian Cham- 
ver of Commerce or the Shoe In- 
ormation Bureau, throw dozens. 
10 do scores of politicians. But the 
yackbone of the cocktail circuit is 
Yttawa’s S51-mission diplomatic 


orps. 

“Parties,” says Opposition leadet 
ind former minister of external 
iffairs Lester Pearson, “give you 


*. 


> _ amas 
B acik2Tro 


With U.S. visiiors supplying 


Stratford Festival has a new 
to smile southward 


from U.S 
tax 


citizens 


deductions 


are now 


WHO LIES MOST? 


MER SRSRSSESSSSESESERESSSESSSTEEESESSHESE ESSE SERS E EERE EEE E Ee 


UTLC 


MORE HELP FOR STRATFORD 
20% 


of its ticket revenue already, Canada’s 


If you don't lie about your age you 
may get some ammunition for domes- 
tic ribbjng from the results of a 


(but not the envoys) well oiled 


receiving -— and 
— most impor- 
They can 


headact 


an occasion for 
nadvertently giving 
tant information 
give you a 


also 
he. 

For both those reasons, few dip- 
lomats dare drink much. “If you 
want to stay in the service, you'd 
better nurse one rye and water all 
evening, young attache told 
Maclean's always plenty 
available you have to 
wait for a rented waiter to serve 
you. Accredited diplomats 
liquor duty-free, at about $1.25 for 
40 ounces. (¢ nine 
cents a pack.) 

Biggest party of the year is al- 
ways the French embassy’s Bastille 
Day celebration, with more than 
1,000 guests. Other missions, such 
as One-man Cuba or Iceland, hold 
much smaller gatherings. The Rus- 
sians, with a staff of 30 (one fewer 
than the U.S.) “average” 
tertainers 


one 
There's 


though 
get 


igarettes are 


are en- 
Junior diplomats go to about 70 


parties a year 


survey conducted by a New York 
resting 151 people, he found 
From 18 to 25, no one lied about 
females 
only one male did. In the 30-50 
group, more men than women sub- 
tracted years. But when women 
did lie, they told whoppers 


doctor 


his Over 50, no 


age 


reason 
The Treasury 
Department ruled this fall that gifts 


ing for new ways to cut down tooth 
decay, had one group of children 

eat a piece of apple after every meal. a 
about half as many cavities 


Result 
as a control group. 


Seniors may get to, 


; Now Eskimos and Indians drink in the NWT. But only because a peppery judge laid down the law 


summarily 
illegally 
against 


dismissed a charge of 
consuming liquor laid 
Luke Otokiak, an Eskimo. 
The 1956 ordinance, Sissons ruled, 
was ultra vires of the council. Only 
the Dominion could have passed 
such a law 

As soon as the word spread, 
Mounties stopped charging Eski- 
mos. With the situation more con- 
fused than the council put 
the case to the federal cabinet -— 
which must ratify all council legis- 
lation 
And, on 


ever, 


Nov. 26, the Gazette 
carried the announcement. “Only 
fair,” noted Merv Hardie, Liberal 
MP for Mackenzie. “But there are 
many questions about natives more 
important than their liquor rights.” 

Justice Sissons may have hit on 


another one that same day in 


April. He also threw out a charge 
of illegally hunting musk-ox, laid 
against another Cambridge Bay 


Eskimo. That ruling was based on 
a royal proclamation of 1763 
which gave the Eskimos the right 
to hunt at will. 





than 
winter 
evening off. 

Because 


more 
the 


150. At the height of 
season, few have an 
smaller 
than they used to be and servants 


residences are 
are scarcer, diplomatic parties are 
growing formal. Almost al- 
wear business suits 


! 
1e@ss 
ways guests 


Ottawa parties run about two 
hours. There's seldom any “enter- 
tainment.” It cuts down the talk 


In world circles, Canada’s capital 
rates about average socially—way 
behind Moscow or Washington. 
Diplomats compare it with Oslo or 
The Hague. 

Can non-drinkers stand the gaff? 
External Affairs Minister Howard 
Green, a teetotaler, told Maclean's: 
“['d drunk so much orange juice I 
was turning rusty inside. I’ve 
switched to tomato juice.” 

—KLAUS NEUMAN 


KELP FOR COWS 


and out of the Atlantic 


Dutch firm, Bonda 


rockweed) as 


APPLES AS TOOTHBRUSHES RETURN’TO RICHES 

Whatever it does to the doctor, an While the literary 
income- apple a day could keep the dentist press pours scorn on 

away. Two British researchers, search- novelist Grace Metali- 


ous’ Return to Peyton 
Place, they’re missing 
chance to comment 
on a deeper issue. Miss 
Metalious wrote the 
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Some Nova Scotia cows and chickens 
will soon be getting their dinner 

An international 
Foods 
begun processing four types of 
seaweed (kelp, Irish moss, dulse. 
cattle and poultry feed, 





Ltd.. has _ finished a second novel, Tight White 
Collar. Now it’s in storage till 
next summer! 


GRACE 





Backstage IN EDUCATION 


en 


J. B. Wylie’s 


one-man 





drive for 
better scholars 


WITH ONE EYE on Russia’s swirling sputniks, al- 


most every Canadian educator can suggest at least 
one panacea for our real or imagined classroom 
ills: tougher courses, higher pay for teachers, or 


simply bigger and slicker schools. But few are doing 
as much to boost academic standards as J. B. Wylie, 
unassuming principal of Toronto’s Bloor Collegiate. 

In the five years that Wylie’s been running little 
Bloor (its enrolment of 720 is the city’s lowest) 
marks have gone steadily up. Last spring, 59 students 
wrote senior matric exams. All but five got their di 
plomas and an astounding 97 of every 100 papers 
written earned pass marks (Ontario’s average: under 
80). Bloor students won 28 scholarships worth over 
$21,000 

How’s it done? Well first, many Bloor 
are New Canadians, with .built-in study habits, But 
most important is Wylie’s own uncompromising zeal 
in dragging brilliant performances out of able students 
and better than average out of 

Freshmen find out how things stand on their first 
day. “Anyone here who wants to go to university will 
get there,” Wylie pledges. If a grade-niner gets 75% 
at Christmas, he’s swooped into an accelerated class 
that Ontario's five-year high-school course in 
four. Honor students fill out a questionnaire on why 
they’re doing well (“Has being an honor student made 
you unpopular?”). Their names are enshrined under 
glass in the rotunda and Wylie reads thern out at as- 
semblies and parent-teacher 


students 


most 


does 


meetings 


“The scholars have their day—-just like football 
players,” he says 
With every report card, Wylie sends a personal 


letter to the parents, commenting on the student's 
achievement and ruling out at one excuse by 
noting that the staff will give the student all the extra 
help he needs. parents are selfish,” he says 
“They watch TV and expect their children to work.” 
When a student gets to grade 12 or 13, his parents 
get another letter Any pupil of average ability 
can reasonably expect to pass if he does three hours 
homework every school day 
Wylie thumps the drum for 
ever he can. He's 
Kiwanis Club and 
tion. And* he’s also among their 
when fthey'r¢é raising money. 
The principal’s enthusiasm often rubs off on Bloor 
pupils. “He plugs everything,” 
president Carolyn Nagata 
What's inspired such Forced out of a 
medical the depression, Wylie took up 
public-school teaching, picking up college science by 
mail. Then as a teacher at Toronto’s Riverdale Col- 
legiate he watched promising students quit school to 
work. “No more than three graduates of Riverdale 
went to university in the depression,” he recalls. 


least 


‘Some 


financial help wher- 
coaxed scholarships out of his 
the Bloor Businessmen’s Associa 


most fervent workers 


says students’ council 
devotion’ 
course by 
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sequel because of a “sequel clause” in 
20th-Century Fox’s purchase of movie 
rights to Peyton Place. When Fox 


insisted on their rights, she'd already 


SPEEDED-UP SAFETY 

How many traffic accidents does speed 
really cause? Albertans have new 

the limit on No. 2 
Highway from Calgary to Edmonton 
was upped to 65 (from 60) “mph 

last July. Findings: on divided 
sections, the accident rate went down 
but it rose on undivided stretches 


Over 


evidence since 


all, there were fewer accidents. 
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Editorial 


keep as 


a saintiy aunt who use 


A resolution worth 


keeping in 1960: 
calm as possible 


DO! VnO Mak ¢ VOri { cen 
( W ington f n the f Red China 
nd ry Cc his own in ! lO 
py ton 
Ih tl I ( } reies of sell 
) nd sell th he found in native land 
5 u icademic four-flusher is vealed 
than honest on a TV quiz shi people talked 
if “all mor 1d lecenc vere dead in the Uni 
ed State 3 e there l } Deen OM yULW rd flow 
f gold from vast hoard in Fort Knox, “Y night 
have upposed that the he nd most fortunat 
nation in histor Vas lotterin: n the brink of tal 
bankrupt 
Fresh from tervie th refugee | ints who 
1 been existing on the moneta equivalent of three 
nt day in ¢ nist China, Mr. Alsop found all 
this rather | ike. He called upon his countrymen 
( p whining, and instead pull up our sock nd 
indertake eater effort nd saecrific to ensure 


herence of his conclusion obscures 


Alsop’s reasoning is exactly that of 


“id to exhort us. many vears ago 


t up our dinner and not leave scr ips because “just 
think of all the poor little be vio would be glad t 
have the food you childret asting 

In fac urse, the poor little boys were equally 
lunery whethe \ it yu int O ot, and ¢ 
Chinese peasants are unaflected either by the mo ( 
American television or the pampering of the American 


Western world needs today 1 nol 


eater efforts and sacrifice but a eclear-definition « 
the purposes | vhich eflo ime icrifices should be 
made 
Mr. Alsop thinks the eff inci sacrifices should be 
» enlat ind acceler he defense program of the 
; Western alliance. This seems to us not only sterile but 
lanvero \ nent | ng never kept the peace 
ve no promise f keeprr now ind contains a 
reat of le that did not exist even in Hitle 
rie 


lore promising but it is not fully adequate eithe Some 

of the world’s worst trouble spots ure in no urgent need 
money—lran, for example, or Iraq. Other countrie 

lesperately poo eem unable to use financial help be- 
Mo internal contusion bo ing on anarchy. J 


) 


Mailbag 


\ 


\ 


The 


LET THE RUSSIANS Use The DEW 
foo (For the ik of argum 


) one of the mo ensible i 
I e heard of since the cold \v 
It help provide lefen 
oO to ( ada ind ( 
u.S for hole world. If the 
I CLOT ( 1 ISLE of defense 


{ would certain vote for W. H. Pope. 


“ Por \ estion makes sense. If we 
V ybservers from both sides sitting 
ntop watching improper movements 

ott ide in Our present ideologi 
ruggle the dangers of war will be 
essened. As for civil defense 
Vancouver saw a man climb 
First Narrows Bridge and tie up the 
hole lowe mainland. What would 
ippen if an enemy destroyed our two 
ridges /—-CARL ERICKSON, SOUTH 

R Y ( 


Further tales of a car-tow 


| ur Canadianecdote (The great 
Canadian car-tow, Nov. 7) you mention 
f th nan thi ook the engineless 


from coast to coast having run out 


illegedly net the gover 


Oo! ene! rf Canada iti Pincher 
( reeh Alberta. [ wish to correct that 
tatement being cognizant of the de 
ils of how he met e governor and 

obtained fund 
Being stranded in the town of Nan 
yn Albert i mutual friend and my 
I ndersignec were II i ral 
Nanton opening a bottle of Oh 

or. 





\ 
oyt entertaining the man when 
irge doors of the garage opened. 


From it entered a man, James B. Cross, 


ce ccc cece ccc eneececceceeseeescceccceccccncccesecessecccccenceccenceseesececceesececseceseeseessesesecaceseseeeeeeseeeeesseseeeecececcecesesseoseeeseesecosoesssasecaseseseeeesseesesssesescesesessesseseasasssesssassaseusseseesesessssuanas 





ot \7 incl and Calgary 

Brewing, who invited to partake 

: He said. “I'm sorry I can't, the 

: ern I wit ne Thinking it 
: I I f \. E. Cross, I 1 

: ! Oo ha i drin 

: I the emerged a | Et 

: n tne Lord 
Wi lon ‘ 1 if b 

( care fo i drink, he said Haw 

Ove excellent idea We pro 

led to troduce him to the al 

nging c vh ipon he 

ougl postca fron uid man pay 
55 and ng on the same 

ng to the eutenant-governor of 

Bo . i immediately proceeded 


way to Victoria where he deliver 
1€ overnor-genera postcard ) 


he lieutenant-governor of B.C. where 


ve y A COuUSI CLCIVCS 
Should this chance to catch the eye 
tf th van herein mentioned, | would 
th e \ bik I mT h ' The p dace 
e t Governor-Gene Will- 


PPTTTTITITITITI TTL 


Would top-of-the-world watchers prevent war? 
How to entertain a governor-genera| 
~ “Shoot generals and their memoirs to the moon” 










Van Horne. the rebe Backstage 
may {| make an exception by con 


nenting as follows: I never said, nor 











pion infighter of the Commons.” Back 
in 1957. Richard Jackson. a Press Gal 
irticle: “Van 


Horne has quickly become the greatest 


ery reporter, said in 


nfighter He also called me “the 


atchet man of the Tory Party and a 





lot of other things. In the “57 campaign 
which followed. some of these quotes 
were used by party organizers—but I 
Is an 

| The 


Can 


never said them. The word 





peanuts 


in referring to an MP’s salary another 


word I never used. | have said 


ever, that politics is often a quick road! How 
to the poor nouse J. C. VAN HORNI | FAM( 
iP, CAMPBELLTON, N.B ‘ 
l Lone 
Sir J 


Clyd 


Lions and giants 


You deserve congratulations on yo 
scoop of Viscount Alanbrooke’s wat : 
Oct. 24, Nov. 7, Nov. 21)J} For! 


memoirs 
Field - Marshal Montgomery's 


ones are picayune compared with the 


dirty linen that Alanbrooke washes 1 
his Monday-morning-quarterback opin 
ions about his former friends and com 


vaspish) 


Lon 


rades in the war. Everyone is apparent 





wrong but Alanbrooke: he was per 


fect. This type of book is bound to d 
grave harm to British and Americas 
relations at this critical time Le 
the dead past bury it lead i. J 


REYNOLDS PrORONTO 
“ Alanbrooke’s article, A Lion At Bay 
(Nov. 7) is written in poor taste and 


t seems to me a deliberate atten 





ibotage the good names of Chur 


Monty and President Etsenhowe 


MIRS \LICE IRWIN, WHITE ROCK $f CRED 
22 

“ Let's stop publishing such eyewashg 26 0 
It only prolongs the argument. Wh« 

knov etter than the Germans wha 

it them? Why not kK them? ROBER Maclea 
WALKER VANCOUVER Publis 
“ Shooi the generals and their memo. \ 





a , J 
o the moon and let them muck aroundy 
n their mud there. Poo 


peoples of t 


moon! Th 
' 
ne earth want peaceful co 


existence G. B sRETTI NCOUVER 


MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE 4 . 
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That lovely ornament topping the tree 
will be a fallen angel in a second if 
mother isn't aces at fielding flying trees 
father obviously won't make it. Junior 
is in the perfect position, of course, to 
ve but artist Gabriel Bastien 


says both mother and Junior muffed it 


make the s 
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lways in front. 


Each day more and more people ‘choose 

‘Black & White’ Scotch Whisky. There is a good 
reason for this popularity. You will enjoy 

the refreshing taste of ‘Black & White’... 


the feeling of well-being that comforts you. 
The Secret is in the Blending 


Experts select the finest individual whiskies in 
Scotland. They blend them in the special 
“Black & White’ way and achieve its distinctive 


character and unvarying flavor. 
From Scotland every precious drop 


From your first glass, you'll agree that 
‘Black & White’ is a Scotch to respect. Distilled, 
blended and bottled in Scotland. 


Available in several sizes. 


Whisky Distillers 


& Co. Ud, 


By Appointment 





fo Her Majesty the Queen James 8 anan 


BLACKs WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BUCHANAN’S” 














MORLEY 


CALLAGHAN ASKS 


W hy single out sex 


as the only real road to sin? 


In our society with its Christian 
{ " x fT | no 
ma oO rrit ) oO j | 
re len i l manit 
t I od ind ne 
He rate i ny headline. T 
looter of ) h 
rr ! ma 
p ( omy d i 
Rea mmo ocie 
oO pl é a NOcCK 
t xual behavio Man i 
nar ist yy I 
h il ( ed ic ist 
yn i havin Known A 
iM lefend! murd V1 
i o he } eT } howin 
) ) no nfortut I 
itl ty n violienc 1 
faitil h n who n hased 
floozi nd thereto n spite of 
his violent crime, not essentia 
immoral mat Again, Khrushchov 
migl be rf ndin hi 
tunk nto Hut I mut when he 
Va in H ood I iV { n 
lank pik I cancan, 
he quickly pronounced it immo 
ind how 1 that w il Ise | 
might t I hared ith man n 
North Am " ound mora 
n 





Naturally, I reject this vast gen 

eral distortion of morality with my 
¢ whole heart 

There ts, of course i reason fol 
our acceptance of the neral di 
tortion. Men of some visdom 
these matters, old hands at th 
game, would smile at me for my 


nnocence in thinking it was impor 
tant that people understanc 
reasoning behind the general ac 


ceptance of the attitude. The main 


thing is, they yuld say, that pec 
ple | tt tradition ittitude 
nd it the right on 

It may be th ight one t may 

ccept { is I { oro 

laws of censorship and our effort 
it a definition of obscenity 
surelv there should be some gen 


eral understanding of it. Why does 


sex seem to be the root of all im 
morality? If it if there ts th 
underlying cre igree I l 
MORLEY CALLAGHAN 15 t AUTH 


lon t think hould be kept ecret 
mn le general public think It 
he d proclaimed aloud the 
[ iid on the line once again 
pra rthy scrutiny of the 
Christian yurces. Why not? Why 
I t Cl in clergymen talk 
xday with the bald frankness of 

l ] yf ¢ oO | VO 

I on might De rt co 

hat w en 1 North Amer! i to 
iT mancip ited, « edu 

1 imply selfs--respectin 
) In't tand fo that vie of 

th l hich was formed in the fi 
f centurle of he Christian 
The gate te hell! How 

would a woman today like to hea 


lled “the devil's gatew 


is Tertullian called her? Or hea 


St. A ne going him one bett 
much more eloquently 
Yes, it is pretty hard to imagine 
) f early father of he 
iurch, if he could be brought | 


ome magic to a North American 


pulf oday being asked to ex 
pound his views on sex and wom 

y nese view ougcn to be 
xpounded now for they still color 
our thinking on the matter. They 


ought not to be forgotten. If we 
ny understanding of 
evalent orthodox attitude to 

} 


today V nave to Nave some 
ppreciatio of the astonishing 


attitude 
early Christian fathers 


! r 
evolutionary 


nm pagan times, or lets say, four 
five thousand years before 
Christ, in the great civilizations of 
Mesopotamia and the Nile the 
oddesses were women with theu 

ertainly turned to the eartl 
Back beyond them alli, in the dim 


yries of history, is the figure 


of ye gres ind fecund mother 
ides But whether it was Isis on 
Nile, or Ishtar (or Astarte) in 
valley of the Tigris and the 
Euphrat he phailic symbols were 
herishe« he fertility rites cele 
t 1 with rejoicing, and, to put it 
Fa 


nildly, there was no special sinfu 
itiached to sex. The Greeks 


ind the Romans, too, had _ this 


me earthy view of the matter 
In fac CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
R OF VERA CANADIAN NOVELS. 
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BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


How “Shakes” Morrison 


shook parliament 


When we gathered in the Commons In Canada, the recently retired 
one day late in the autumn to pay Vincent Massey quietly and effi 
tribute to the retiring Speaker W.5 ciently had set the pattern of na 
Morrison (known Shakes” be tive-born governors - general, and 

se of his habit of quoting the Diefenbaker Conservative gov 
Shakespeare with his rolling Scot ernment hac. advised the Queen to 


irs) we had no inkling that we appoint a Canadian to follow him 
Australia’s “Labor party, when in 
power in 1947, had attempted to 

We welcomed the incoming M1 sel a similar pattern when W.-J 
Speaker, Sir Harry Hylton-Foster 


For Shakes Morrison the curtain be premier of New South Wales, 


he verge Of an astonish 


ing event 


McKell, a boilermaker who rose to 


had rung down for the last time was appointed governor - general 
At least that is what we thought Under R. G. Menzies’ Conserva 


Yet never have so many politicians tives, however, the trend had been 
reversed — back to titled Britons 
When the appointment of Lord 


Dunrossil was 


been so mistaken in the entire his- 
tory of parliamentary procedure 
Ha dly 


had the political equiva innounced from 


lent of “Should auld acquaintance Buckingham Palace, blunt - spoken 
be forgot” echoed through the cor H. V. Evatt stated flatly in the 
ridors of Westminster when it was Australian House of Representa- 
announced in the press that the re tives in Canberra that his oppo- 


tiring M1 
been invited and had accepted the 


Speake: -Morrison had sition Labor Party would have pre 
ferred an Australian for the post. 

And that was only part of the 
controversy. In the House of Com- 
mons, Labor’s Hugh Gaitskell ask- 
cussions between the three Scots ed whether the appointment “has 


invitation to be the governor-gen 
eral of Australia 
} 


rhere must have been many dis 


involved Australia’s Prime Min come about absolutely independent 
ister R.G.Menzies, Prime Minister of the government and without 
Macmillan and Morrison, now the the government's knowledge.” 

newly created Lord Dunrossil, yet He joined in the expression of 
good wishes to the new governor- 
general, but added: “We _ under- 
stood when the Speaker resigned 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 


not a word had leaked to the news 
papers 

Soon, however, the ink was flow- 
and was 


ing in full spate. 





Lord and Lady Dunrossil: Some Australians were angry over his appoint- 
ment as their governor-general. They wanted an Australian in the job. 
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THE 60-DAY SUCCESS STORY 


On November 2nd, 1959, MOLSON’S 

' introduced Canadian Lager Beer. 

| Today beer drinkers by the thousands 

have switched to this fine brew because 


YOu DRINK IT AND YOU SpILE! 
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- DOES IT EVER ) (GOES DOWN Ensity) CLEAR re ) THE CLEAREST. 
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MOLSON’S CANADIAN LAGER BEER 





He’s got the 


TINE facio rained mechanic at your General Motors 
Dealer is the right man for everv job for he has the 

right tool for every job. He protects your investment in 

your GM ear or truck with Guardian Maintenance 


service W1itN |} PI wed parts ind the me 


educate 
y 
nodaern equip! ent 
l‘od iV vel icles { ill ror manyv speci | tools cle signed ior 
Speci | tools because they get the 
efficiently ind economically! GM 


ind the 


necrt nlc , ¢ 
specinc appik ition 


work done more 
Dealers have invested in these special tools 


training of their men to serve yo vetter 
So, take’ youl (iM car < ruck to your (seneral Motor 


Dealer for Guardian Maintenance. See him, toda, 


PONTIAC * BUICK + CHEVROLET + OLDSMOBILE » CADILLAC 


GMC + VAUXHALL 


THE BEST KIND OF CARE 


nae 


a 


na § 
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right tool for every job !/ 








JANUARY * FEBRUARY * MARCH 
SPECIAL DEPENDABILITY SERVICES 


BODY REPAIR: Free estimates on expert body repairs 


including interiors, exteriors and glass 


FRONT-END ADJUSTMENT: Kestdre steering geometry 
by adjusting toe-in, caster and camber. Check 
steering linkage and tie-bars 

ROTATE TIRES AND BALANCE WHEELS: Get the wear 
out of the spare rotate all tires, including spare 


Balance wheels dynamically 


GET GUARDIAN MAINTENANCE LUBRICATION WITH RECOMMENDED LUBRICANTS! 








(suardian 
Maintenance 


THE BEST KIND OF 
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Is anybody 
winning 
the 
trading-stamp 
war? 


-— 


Swamped by stamps, goggle-eyed at ‘‘free gifts” 
ranging from mops to mink stoles, jolted by 
a royal commission’s sharp attack on sales 
gimmicks, the Canadian consumer is a baffled 
non-combatant in the feverish fight for the 
nation’s three billion food dollars a year 


BY ALAN PHILLIPS 


IN THE BATTLE for the three billion dollars Cana- 
dians spend yearly on food, the victors have been 
those best versed in psychological warfare, the multi- 
million-dollar chains of glittering supermarkets. And 
nothing in their arsenal of razzle-dazzle sales schemes 
has captured so many customers and caused so many 
protests as the lure of somiething-for-nothing em- 
bodied in trading stamps. 

The recent appearance of trading Stamps as a 
national phenomenon signifies that the retail war is 
entering a fevered new phase. Having overwhelmed 
the small grocer and raided the reaim of the butcher, 
baker, druggist, florist and hardware man, the chain 
stores are now locked in combat with one another. 
digging into profits to finance their fiercest fight yet 

In this struggle the trading stamp is the “S-bomb,” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Stamp bonanzas make some shoppers wonder: ‘‘Are we 
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Free! Absolutely free Wondert onderful gifts!” Stamp pitchmen woo customers into their clients’ stores 
They believe it's only a tter of time t nos show up in small outlets everywhere, as they have in Quebec. PH 
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a weapon with such impact that the Canadian 
Association of Consumers, twenty-six thousand 
strong and representing another half million 
housewives through its sixteen affiliated women’s 
groups, is demanding that all governments ban it. 

The Royal Commission on Price Spreads in 
Food Products, bringing in its report at the end 
of November, recommended that stores with 
stamp plans should be required to give customers 
a free choice between accepting stamps or taking 
a discount on purchases. One supermarket chain, 
Steinberg’s Ltd., announced immediately that it 
would redeem filled stamp books with vouchers 
that could be used to buy food, although it would 
sull offer stamp premiums for those who pre- 
ferred them. On the heels of this, the Young 
Progressive Conservatives, at their national an- 
nual meeting, passed a resolution that trading 
stamps should be outlawed. 

No other consumer issue touches so many 
families as these insignificant tiny squares of 
gummed paper, worth a fifth of a cent each, 
which, as every housewife knows, are given out 
by stores, one for every ten cents’ worth of 
goods bought. They hold a firm place in the 
shopping habits of more than a million Quebec- 
ers. They have beachheads in Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick. Last October (through fifty-one 
IGA stores) they invaded Nova Scotia. Since 
August they’ve swarmed through Ontario and 
westward to Alberta, where the government, in 
November, by order-in-council, forbade their 
use. 


Across the country in daily papers huge ads 


hard-sell the stamps. “FREE!” screams the bold 
black type, “100 LUCKY GREEN STAMPS” 
(with the purchase of this or that product). Full- 
page spreads show the housewife the “wonder- 
ful, wonderful gifts . . . absolutely free” which 
she can get by presenting the stamps she saves 

-electric mixers, aluminum ware, movie cam- 
eras. “They tell you the bargains available in 
stamps,” exclaims David Gilbert, managing di- 
rector of the Retail Merchants Association of 
Canada, voice of forty thousand independents, 
“not the bargains available in food!” 

Women have used stamps to outfit clubrooms 
and church kitchens. Some play for stamps in 
afternoon bridge games. And in the stores they've 
been known to count their stamps and leave their 
change on the counter. 

The stamp companies who sell stores the 
stamps, the stamp books to stick them in, the 
gaily colored catalogues and the premiums they 
portray, feel it’s only a matter of time till stamps 
spread, as they have in Quebec, to gus stations, 
bake shops, drug stores, pet shops, shoe stores, 
florists and theatres. In the U.S., according to 
stamp companies, two out of three housewives 
are licking and sticking stamps, and in Greens 
boro, N.C., a funeral home offers stamps with 
its caskets 

But in Montreal, an A & P spokesman claims, 
“They're already flattening out.” And Thomas 
McCormack, president of Dominion Stores, 
which uses stamps in Quebec but nowhere else, 
contends they are nothing more than “a fad.” 

The biggest barrier CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 


Here’s what you must buy to collect enough stamps for a toaster 


A housewife who wants to get a medium-priced pop-up toaster with trading stamps must spend $1,725 on grocerie 
—roughly the amount in all five carts. Some women use stamps as bridge stakes or donate them to -lu 
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Partly hidden by a hedge of gaudy billboards, 





thousands of revelers keep Quebec’s 

mountain playground abuzz with a year-round 
medley of snow carnivals, street dances 

and water-skiing. 


Will they soon get elbowed out 


by the growing horde of commuters? 
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RENTIANS 


By Ken Lefolii 


THE LAURENTIAN SHIELD, the furrowed 
granite brow of eastern Canada, is the oldest 
region of North America, and most of the 
hump-backed hills look every day of their age. 
But for one frivolous fifteen-by-forty-mile fling 
that begins thirty miles north of Montreal, the 
Laurentians are young at heart and the senile 
ridges manage to look as though they were born 
yesterday. 

Their flanks are striped with a thousand miles 
of ski trails and tailored downhill slopes, spiked 
with seventy ski tows and four chair lifts 
strung with paved roads and spattered with a 
dozen mountain viilages wholly dedicated to 
fun but mainly named after French saints: 
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St. Hippolyte, St. Sauveur, St. Adele, Ste 
Marguerite, Ste. Agathe, St. Donat, St. Jovite 
The hills are flecked with three hundred pen- 
sions, half a hundred motels and auberges, and 
a score of lavish resort hotels that season the 
slopes with a hybrid Alpine - habitant flavor 
known around the world as Laurentian. It’s a 
heady m:xture of reproduced /faditant architec 
ture at Mont Tremblant Lodge, modernized 
habitant at Hotel La Sapiniere, synthetic Swiss 
at the Alpine Inn, authentic Swiss at Chalet 
Cochand, New England Salt Box at Gray Rocks 
Inn. It’s also playful wrinkles like winter swim- 
ming and summer curling at Hotel Chantecler 
grass-slope skiing on rubber-tired roller-skis at 
Sun Valley Farm, and goats grazing on the sod- 


thatched roof at the Mont Gabriel Club. The 
gullies are graded into a dozen golf courses, the 
lakes are stippled with water-ski jumps, ‘end 
where there are no beaches there are kidney- 
shaped swimming pools. 

The merrymakers who frolic through these 
hand-groomed hills celebrate an almost un- 
broken round of snow carnivals, fun-in-the-sun 
festivals, ski tournaments, street dances, beach 
parties, sleigh rides, hay rides, song fests and 
feast days. In May they lash the streams with 
trout flies, although the fish-hatchery employ- 
ees who stock them with a million speckled 
trout a year say it would take ten million to 
bring the fished-out population back from slow 
extinction. In October they stalk the ridges for 
deer and moose and the hollows for ducks, par- 
tridge and pheasant — and although the game 
is scarce and wary, for a few weeks every fall 
a parade of cars with moose-h2ad trophies lash- 
ed to their hoods rolls triumphantly down from 
the hills. 

In person or by proxy, the revelers take their 
recreation in a hurry: they race stock cars and 
harness horses on lake ice, aquaplanes on clear 
water, sled «logs through the bush, and each 
other to the table in a score of the most know- 
ing cosmopolitan restaurants in Canada. In an 
hour they can drive through the entire corru- 
gated playground from St. Jér6me, where the 
Laurentians swell from the St. Lawrence basin, 
to Mont Tremblant, the northern outpost of 
this spirited slot in the weary mountains. When 
a skier blasting the celebrated Devil’s River 
Run at Mont Tremblant takes a yen for the 
equally celebrated canard a la provengal at 
Auberge La Chaumine outside St. Jerome he 
is apt to follow his appetite down the road, 
whetting it at a swiss chalet, a Canadien /oite, 
an Austrian Stiiber!, and a French wine cellar 
along the way. There are bigger and busier 
playgrounds on this continent, although prob- 
ably not in Canada, but none with a more wide- 


Biggest winter crowds collect at spots like St. Sauveur, where slopes are tailored for 
Sunday skiers. They usually drink a lot of beer and break a few legs. 


Year-round skiing is no idle boast. Whea there’s no snow, 





skiers take to lakes and grassy slopes 


Continued on 


next two pages 








THE LAVISH AND LIVELY 
LAURENTIANS 
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“Dancing in the streets” is no mere figure of speech 


gathe’s month-long carnival. To the tune of a lively 


fiddle, celebrants dance the night away. 


ly sung reputation for variety, flavor, and all- 
weather all-out eagerness to chase the will-o- 
the-wisp, pleasure 

There is no way of knowing just how many 
merrymakers are moved by this reputation to 
join the chase. Diplomat George Drew flies 
from London to spend Christmas at the Chan- 
tecler in Ste. Adéle, broadcaster Lowell Thomas 
checks in every winter at Mont Tremblant 
Lodge, industrialist Cyrus Eaton returns regu 
larly to the Mont Gabriel Club near Ste. Adele, 
actor Montgomery Clift takes skiing lessons at 
Manoir Pinoteau on Lac Tremblant. And ten- 
ants more or less distinguished than these 
crowd the five thousand remaining beds that 
are for rent in the area at rates between five 
and twenty-five dollars a day. Many of these 
play-minded itinerants are Americans: seven 
out of ten at the Laurentide Inn in Ste. Agathe, 
nine out of ten at Chalet Cochand in Ste. Mar- 
guerite, eight out of ten at the nearby Alpine 
Inn, seven out of ten at Gray Rocks Inn near 
St. Jovite. Of the big resort hotels, only the 
Chantecler and La Sapiniére at Val David book 
more Canadians than Americans. 

The resort guests are swelled by the owners 
(and their guests) of uncounted private “coun- 
try cottages,” from the mansions of the Molson 
and Timmins families to the tar paper shacks 
that straggle along many of the side roads. And 
their amiable numbers are swelled in turn by 
day trippers from Montreal, who on the week- 
ends run into hundreds of thousands. The two 
bridges that cross the north arm of the St 
Lawrence to feed traffic from Montreal into 
Highway 11, until recently the main channel 
from the city to the Laurentians, carried fifteen 
million cars in 1958. Not all, of course, were 
bound for the Laurentians. Many were com- 
muting back and forth from Montreal and its 
suburbs. 

By the summer of 1959 it took an agile 
driver to run the thirty miles from Montreal to 
St. JérGme in less than two hours, past the nine- 
teen traffic lights, forty-three intersections and 
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interminable traffic jams on Highway 11. By Labelle’s empire-building railroad, now a spur 
the fall of 1959, though, anybody could cover of the CPR, and the lodges that sprang up to 
the same ground in half an hour on the slickest shelter the skiers rose within horse-drawn-sleigh 
if shortest superhighway in Canada. distance of the train stations. During the 1930s 
This is the Laurentian Autoroute, seventy- and °40s the double-engined ski train that 
tive million dollars worth of gently banked and swiveled through the hills with a different 
graded pavement that rises in the middle of chorus of Alouette ringing from each of twenty 
Montreal and flows north with hardly a ripple. or thirty coaches became a famous vignette of 
six lanes, two service lanes and a boulevard Canada at play, and still is. The ski train itself, 
wide, 28.9 miles to the foot of the first slope in though, is reduced to a forlorn, self-driven day 
the mountains. The legal speed limit is sixty coach. 
: miles an hour for passenger cars, and there is Early in the Fifties the heavy traffic switched 
* nothing to keep them from maintaining it ex- to Highway 11, and the Laurentians switched 
| cept three toll stations spaced about ten miles into their third era. Swarming in by car or ex- 
apart. press bus that drops them at the foot of their 
The travel count on the Autoroute, which favorite ski tow, day trippers from Montreal 
opened last October, will have to wait at least converted skiing from a sport for the well-heel- 
until the end of the 1959-60 ski season. Even ed few to an excursion for the exuberant many. 
as a blueprint, though, the Autoroute in the last To send them all home happy the resorts made 
couple of years has pushed the Laurentians, new mountains out of old ones. A few years 
which have lived through three eras, around ago the hills were laced with narrow ski trails 
the corner into a fourth. To sketch the back- that twisted breakneck curves between the hem- 
ground briefly, the area was first opened up in locks. Today the ski slopes are fifty- to five- 
the mid-1800s as a farm-and-firewood supplier hundred-yard-wide throughways. On hundreds 
eC for Montreal, largely by the empire-building of runs the stumps and stones are blasted out, 
vel) zeal of Msgr. Antoine Labelle, the curé of St. the dips and rises are bulldozed smooth, the 
vay JérOme. In 1911 an American lumberman curves are banked, the soil is sodded, and the 
named George Wheeler built a big clapboard snow is brushed and groomed between one 
inn named Gray Rocks et Lac Ouimet near day’s skiing and the next by tread-driven ma- 
Mont Tremblant and nudged the Laurentians chines called snow cats. 
aa. into their second era. His sons, Tom and Harry, The seventy-odd tows in the area can haul 
wea helped nourish skiing through the Twenties, well over a hundred thousand skiers uphill in 
when it was an exotic European novelty, the an hour, and often do. Waiting at the top to 
ony Thirties, when the first ski rush started, and are teach the unindoctrinated how to get back down 
“ still at it. there are, throughout the hills, several hundred 
va The ski rush of the Thirties followed Curé professionals. They CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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When the day’s skiing is done. an evening of festivity begins in spots 
like La Sapiniére, an old wine celtar at Val David 
Jt’s also a favorite haunt of honeymooners from nearby lodge 
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il group of the thirty thousand rail men he represents. 


Can little Billi Smith lick 


the heavyweights of labor? 


In the rough and raucous war of the transport unions this obscure Ottawa 
leader has jumped into the ring against the terrible twosome of Hoffa 
and Banks. Some predict the meanest and most far-reaching struggle in our labor history 











BY PETER C. NEWMAN 


CANADIAN labor news today is dominated 
by men like Hal Banks and Jimmy Hoffa who 
are known to the police as tough, ruthless char- 
acters, and to the general public as high-living 
union bosses who talk and act like Edward G. 
Robinson imitating the late Al Capone. But 
before 1960 is out, a relatively unknown, de- 
ceptively mild, but equally formidable figure 
with the prosaic name of Bill Smith may be 
making this country’s most exciting labor head- 
lines. 

Smith is a normally quiet little grasshopper 
of a man who has unexpectedly squared off 
against both Hoffa and Banks and, unlike most 
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of the unionists who have tangled with them, 
has determinedly taken the offensive. Smith 
wants to build up his own organization —- the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers — at the expense of 
international unions, particularly the brand 
represented by Banks’s Seafarers and Hoffa’s 
Teamsters. 

Smith’s brotherhood until this year confined 
most of its activities to bargaining with the 
Canadian National Railways for the thirty theu- 
sand express clerks, freight staffs, roundhouse 
workers and the other non-operating employ- 
ees that it represents. It has not been in the 
news very much because the unions that bar- 
gain for the non-operating employees of both 
national railroad systems have a single negotiat- 
ing committee. This committee is headed by 
Frank Hall, whose Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks represents on the CPR rough- 
ly the same groups that Smith has on the CNR. 

But before the end of 1960, Smith may be 
far better known than Hall — perhaps as well 
known even as the notorious Hal Banks him- 
self. 

Banks’ Seafarers’ International Union has, 
since 1949, been the bargaining agent for the 
majority of Canada’s fourteen thousand mer- 
chant seamen. Now, Smith is charging that 
Banks’s organization is “not a union but a pro- 
tection racket run for the benefit of its leader- 
ship” and he has vowed that his brotherhood 
will capture the right to bargain for Canadian 
seamen. 

“We aim to drive Banks out of this country,” 
says Don Secord, secretary-treasurer of the 
brotherhood, “and we'll do it by a year from 
now.” 

The feud between Smith and Banks has been 
boiling up along Canada’s waterfronts for the 
last six months. It could explode into the most 
violent inter-union war in Canadian labor his- 
tory with the opening of inland navigation next 
spring. The clash of muscle and money already 
has put more than a dozen men in hospital and 
six others in jail. Eighty court charges have 
been laid, including assault, theft, false pre- 





tense, contempt of court, and possession of 
offensive weapons. 

The wrangle between Smith and Jimmy 
Hoffa has not yet burst into a major conflict, 
but Smith has pledged himself to recruit Cana- 
dian truck drivers awuy from the Teamsters. 
In a small but possibly significant local skir- 
mish, Smith’s brotherhood recently beat out the 
powerful Americar union as the bargaining 
representative of the twenty-eight drivers em- 
ployed by Husbands’ Transport in Kitchener, 
Ont. Last summer the Canadian union had 
clealt Hoffa a far more serious blow. As part 
of his grand strategy to win jurisdiction over 
“everything that moves” in North America, 
Hoffa a year ago boasted that he would rule the 
new St. Lawrence Seaway by helping to enlist 
the nine hundred men who maintain and op- 
erate the waterway into Banks’s union, allied 
with him for that purpose. After five months of 
intensely competitive recruiting by organizers 
for both Banks and Smith at every Seaway lock, 
Smith’s brotherhood handily won bargaining 
rights in a government-supervised vote. 

At the same time, Smith ordered his recruit- 
ing teams to board the coastal ships operating 
out of Vancouver and sign their Seafarers’ crews 
for the brotherhood. The four hundred sailors 
on about a hundred vessels owned by fourteen 
B.C. firms already have voted to switch their 
allegiance from the SIU to Smith, depriving 
Banks of half his westcoast membership. 

The main battle between the two unions, for 
the bargaining rights of the crews on the Great 
Lakes carriers —- now represented by Banks 
will break out with the 1960 shipping season. 
“If Smith monkeys with the Lakes, he'll get the 
most horrible defeat of his life,” warns Banks, 
who calls Smith’s attacks on his union “unwar- 
ranted raiding.” Banks and his Seafarers were 
theniselves suspended by the Canadian Labor 
Congress last spring for refusing to stop raiding 
the membership of the National Association 
of Marine Engineers. The suspension has left 
Banks’s union wide open to harassment by 
Smith’s brotherhood, since it is now outside the 
no-raiding provisions CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 


rank and file don’t back away from his powerful foes 


Violence was reported in Vancouver after Smith signed up Seafarers. 


HAL BANKS 
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How I learned 
about strangers .. 


Flustered and far from home, Bob’s been helped out so often by 


people he didn't know that he’d trade old pals for strangers any 


rainy day of the week -—— why, some of his best friends are strangers 


personal ties can snarl up charit 


when a woman who had befrienc 
stranger began clobbering me as 


within a couple of weeks. My wif 


ble motives 
led me as a 

friend, all 
e ind | met 


her in a real-estate office in Florida and, after 


we'd found a place to rent, she began drop- 


ping 
Keeping i teapot, lamps, dishe 
cleaner 

I never use it she'd hie out 
ess of her heart I never could 


nything but a broom 
She brought blankets and cups 


nad a dictionary for me to use in 


n with things to help us set up house- 


Ss, a Vacuum 


of the good- 


get used to 


ind saucers 


m\ writing, 


ind kept it up until she got to know us real 


well, when she suddenly stopped talking to us 


We 


1 found tater that she lived on 


the verge of 


having her feelings hurt and she'd begun to 


think we had been avoiding her 


ind began 


asking herself, “Who does he think he is any- 
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vay calling himself a wt 


| still try to remember her the 
betore I became her friend, 
mply stranger who needed a 
dictionary 


Bul I've said goodbve 


to 


ingers I've met while they wer 


iter when he can’t 


way she was 
when | was 


teapot and 


most of the 


still bring- 


ing me apple pies and doing me good turns, 
and there were a lot of them. Not that | 
haven't met strangers who were about as 
friendly as Mack the Knife, but they were 
always offset by people who helped me in 
spite of them, and on occasion, | think, be- 
cause of them 

I remember one dark night in Pecos, Texas, 
a big untidy woman took an hour off from 
running her tourist cabins to help me find the 
owner of a litter of kittens I found outside my 
cabin, partly just to rescue me from carrying 
three kittens around in a box in a strange 
town, but also because she had no use for a 
man next door who, when I went to him with 
the kittens, had taken one lowk at me and 
closed the door on me 

“His initials are N.S. F.,” she siouted, di- 
viding her time between glaring out the door 
toward her neighbor and making phone calls 
to find out who owned the kittens. “Not sufl 
cient funds. He’s supposed to be a big shot 
{| don’t think he could afford a cat.” She'd 


shove some hair out of her eyes, dial another 


number, tell her teen-age daughter who 
kept telling her she was dialing wrong to 
shut up, and look out the door again Gso0es 


to church twice every CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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Soap opera and real opera 

harmonize happily in the lives of these talented Czechs. 
Success has brought them a five-level house, 

a swimming pool, a country cottage. 


But, says Jan, “‘I stay a nationalistic schizophrenic” 


By John Grav PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER CURTIN 


K leven years ago a twenty-eight-year-old Czech political 
refugee emigrated to Canada for the first time, from 
Switzerland. He arrived on New Year’s Eve in a summer 
suit, complete with his worldly goods: a toothbrush, a 
razor and a violin case full of music. He entered the coun- 
try as a tailor, an occupation acceptable to the immigra- 
tion authorities, bound for the Toronto tailoring shop of 
his uncle, George Deymel 

In fact, Jan Rubes (pronounced Yan Rubesh) was a 
singer. “I was a singing tailor,” he recalls, “or perhaps, a 
tailor who sang.” 

Early in 1959, when he emigrated to Canada for the 
second time, from the United States, his assets had in- 
creased. In addition to the toothbrush, razor and violin 
case, he now had a cottage on Georgian Bay, a substantial 
equity in thirty thousand dollars’ worth of house in Toron- 
to’s suburban Willowdale, a wife, the actress Susan Doug- 
las, and three sons — Christopher, five; Jo yathan, three; 
and Tony, fifteen months. Jan Rubes had also acquired a 
reputation as one of the stars of Canada’s only profession- 
al opera company and as the host of the CBC’s popular 
radio show, Songs of My People. His seven-year stint on 
this program, which each week takes the native songs of 
a country or region for its material, has made him one of 
the better-known new residents of Canada, among Old 
and New Canadians alike. 


t both work and play. When I went to spend the CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 





Rubes didn’t like New York; 
Susan Douglas did. Compromise: the 
moved to a unique home in a Toronto suburl 
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Loneliness, according to the psychiatrists, is 
born with each and every one of us at the 
moment when we thrust into the cold 
world from the warm comfort of the womb 
It threatens man from the cradle to the grave 
Sometimes constructive, often 
tive, it may be a step on the road to mental 
From other human 
vagaries like alcoholism, prostitution, compul- 


are 


more destruc- 


illness loneliness spring 
sive food addiction, homosexual relationships 
and overaggressive behavior. It's been called 
the greatest single cause of suicide, but there 
exist forms of loneliness so extreme that their 
despairing victims beyond taking 
their own lives. 

Considering its universal nature, compara- 
tively little is known about loneliness beyond 
its psychiatric definition as “a significant emo- 
tional experience with far-reaching psycho- 
pathological ramifications.” Textbooks seldom 
mention it except as an adjunct of some other 
mental disorder, like schizophrenia 

Loneliness may appear as solitude, a bless- 
ed thing from which emerge rest and a re- 
newal of life—or as creative loneliness, which 
spawns great wofks of art or (as men know 
it in and concentration 
empty terrifying isolation. 

Strange as it may seem we are lonelier to- 


are even 


prisons Camps) as 
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LONELINESS 


This, sociolo- 


“cultural lone- 


day than our grandfathers were 
is because of our 

a twentieth-century 
which engulfs us as the result of the industrial 


gists tell us, 
liness”’ phenomenon 
revolution. Crowded into small quarters in big 
cities, surrounded by thousands of strangers 
offered so much superficial entertainment, we 
suffer a 
boredom, a feeling that we’re missing some 
thing that other people have 

A natural victim of this kind of 
is the so-called white-collar girl with no 


loneliness of restless dissatisfaciien, 


loneliness 
man 
in her life, who spends seven hours a day in 
front of her typewriter in an office filled with 
other women and comes home to nothing in 
the evening. “Sad. Terribly, terribly sad!” says 
Dr. Karl Stern, a Montreal psychiatrist and 
author, when he thigks of the thousands of 
young women to whom life 
meaningless and drab 


must appear 


Out of their loneliness, many girls drift into 
tragic situations. A surprisingly large nember 
of unmarried mothers lonely immature: 
people who mistook sex for love. Dr. Hilda 
Bruch, an American doctor who has devoted 
her life to the study of obesity, recognizes 
loneliness aS a major 
eating, a defense manoeuvre 
lonely people hope CONTINt 
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Sir John A’s first, 


and only, trip to the west 








} 
By Sir Joseph Pope 
Sir John A. Macdonald Lady Macdonald The author 
When he finally stood on the Pacific shore, “what Canada’s first lady looked severely formal here Sir Joseph, a careful diarist, wrote of seeing 
an exultant moment it must have been for him.” —but she eagerly rode the cowcatcher for miles. piles of buffalo bones all across the prairies. 
* 
Seventy-three years ago our first PM, 
> > el i 
aging but indomitable, took his lady on the new CPR 
* . > a 
for their first look at the awakening nation. 
- — . 7. 
Along the way, the official party —including the author— 
6é a7 * > be] * > . — 
pacified” the Indians, admired the embryo cities 
oe * o 
and got stung in a Victoria hotel 
' 

JOSEPH POPI nu is and I re- summer the Chief paid his first and only visit to go — so | went, leaving her to close our house 
loving P. E.l Sir John A. Mac ila the Great West, and invited me to accompany and go down to Riviere du Loup as soon as she 

private secretary ¢ ‘ f ni ff him. Our party consisted of Sir John and Lady was able to travel. 
Macdonald's | ! rs H / Macdonald, Fred White, of the prime minister’s Sir John had quite a reception at Winnipeg, 
panied Sir J | Mac él staff, George Johnson of.the Mail staff, myself, where a large number of people assembled to 
first and o CYOSS ( ( uilwa and two servants —- old@ Ben Chilton, Sir John’s receive him. Among the crowd gathered round 
that—as mu ( ynbol man, and a maid. We traveled in the Premier's the car was an enthusiastic young Tory who was 
ed Macdon natios ea to private car, Jamaica, which had been luxuriously cheering with all his might. Upon Sir John’s ap- 
sea. Thix accou norabl irney is fitted up by Mr. Van Horne, the president of pearance the enthusiasm became tremendous. 
ira ( P ns the Canadian Pacific Railway When the lull came, the young Tory, who evi- 
to be published nea by Oxford University 1 had some qualms about setting out on this dently had never seen Sir John before in his life, 
Press, under the ti Public Servant long journey, my eldest son being only two ‘emarked in a low voice to a friend standing by, 
weeks old, but after talking it over, my wife and “Seedy-looking old beggar, isn’t he,” and then 
The Canadian Pacific Railway was completed I decided that it would not do to decline on her resumed his cheering with redoubled vigor, as 
i in the autumn of 1885, and in the followiag account as she was doing well, and that I should though determined that his private impressions 
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should not be allowed to interfere with his party 
loyalty 

I did not expect to find so great a development 
in Winnipeg. which seemed to have suddenly 
sprung up out of the prairie. In 1871, only fifteen 
years before, there was scarcely a house outside 
the Hudson’s Bay Fort. In 1886 it was a flourish- 
ng city of 25,000 people. Main Street, as I re- 
cord in my diary, would do credit to any city of 
equal size anywhere. “It is excellently paved 
from end to end with wooden blocks and is a 
long street of exceptional width (138 feet) lighted 
with electricity and furnished with all the appli- 
ances of modern civilization, including a first- 
rate line of street cars.” In Winnipeg I met with 
a surprising number of old friends who had taken 
Horace Greeley’s advice and gone west. 

I found the same promise of development 
everywhere as we went west. At Brandon, a 
flourishing town, Fred White told me that five 
years before he had camped on its site, then the 
virgin prairie. Regina had scarcely begun to be 
interesting, and Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat, and 
Calgary, save where there happened to be 
Mounted Police posts, were in embryo. On this 
my first trip, everything that I saw was so new 


anadian Pacific trains were still a strange and welcome si 
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to me that I did not experience a dull moment. 

It was on this journey that I saw my first 
prairie —— a strange and novel sight. I thus record 
my impressions in my diary: “Imagine a bound- 
less plain, perfectly level, covered with short 
wavy grass, not a tree or busi of any kind, 
stretching out in all directions as far as the eye 
can reach, nothing but grass and sky, and you 
have a prairie. It makes one think of the ocean 
in its boundlessness and the mind fancies that the 
occasional settler’s house far off against the sky 
is a ship making its way across the waters.” 
The buffalo had disappeared sore years before, 
but every now and then one could perceive their 
bones bleaching on the prairie. The rapidity with 
which these animals were extinguished or driven 
far north is remarkable. In 1882 there were 100,- 
000 skins sold in St. Paul, and in 1883 just four! 
An old settler told me that he well remembered 
seeing the present site of Regina black with buf- 
falo. 

The whole journey partook of the nature of a 
triumphal progress. At almost every town and 
village addresses were presented to Sir John and 
the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. At Regina, as 
at Winnipeg, we remained over some days, stay- 


vht around Calgary the year of Sir John A’s trip 





. Jefferys painting. 


ing at Government House, and holding ‘ecep- 
tions which in all cases were well attended. 

At Gieichen the Indians assembled in force, 
and a great pow-wow was held in our honor, 
attended by the Lieutenant-Governor in state, 
Sir John, and other dignitaries. The Indians were 
marshalled under Crowfoot, head chief of the 
Blackfeet, Three Bulls, and a third chief whose 
name I forget. They. were gorgeous in war paint 
and feathers, with the exception of Crowfcot. 
He was in mourning for Poundmaker, who had 
recently died, and for that reason appeared in 
undress, which consisted of little more than a 
dirty blanket round his loins. The Indians began 
by smoking a filthy-looking pipe, which they 
passed frora one to another, each warrior merely 
taking a whiff or two. 

Crowfoot, being invited to state his grievances, 
began by alluding to the prairie fires caused by 
sparks from the railway engines, against the con- 
tinuance of which he strongly protested. He then 
passed on to the great question of food, which is 
the staple grievance with Indians, 

The interpreter on this occasion rejoiced in 
the name of Billy Gladstone, and the circum- 


stance suggested a CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 





Indians complained of their sparks causing prairi 
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This was the best Room at | Top, lik iny othe 959 films frankly xy. But there was no hypocrisy in the powerful handling of its theme. 


CLYDE GILMOUR ¢g picks the 





These were the ten worst movies of the year be st and worst 


movies of 1959 





In a year when “mature” films were 


often anything but, Room at the Top 





was tops for its mature and honest 


e271 een te eee treatment of human relationships = 
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Ml ovie-makers on both sides of the Atlantic were striving 
+— or pretended to be striving — for greater “maturity” in 
1959. Some even made conspicuous progress toward it. But 
“maturity,” like “sincerity,” is a word with a built-in gim- 
mick for slick showmen who will embrace any virtue likel} 
fo yield a fast buck at the box office. 

There were a few praiseworthy exceptions but most of 
the new movies purportedly for grownups seemed to be rat 


rooted in the belief that an “adult” in our society is really 2. The Nun’s Story, with Audrey Hepburn 
interested only in adultery. Teenaged promiscuity was also (in background), is Gilmour’s second choice. 
an ultrafamiliar theme. Beady-eyed commercialism appear- 
ed to be the dominant creative impulse in these sex-operas, 
although in some cases this was glossed over by fake piety 
(as in Girls Fown) or by a perfunctory attempt to blame 
Mom and Dad for all the emotional excesses of their chil- 
dren (as in Blue Denim and A Summer Place). 

Television continued to weaken the movie box office. 
But the smash-hit films, good and bad alike, did better 
business than ever; the routine assembly-line picture, once 
the bread and butter of the industry, was becoming harder 
and harder, to sell. 

Room at the Top, a British production banned in Sas- 
katchewan, treated sex and several other universal human 
relationships with a power and honesty far removed from 
the sleazy hypocrisy of the gimmick-shows. After seeing it 
three times I have no hesitation in nominating it as the 
best movie of 1959. (Hollywood’s matmmoth remake of — 
Hen-Hur was released too late for consideration in this 4. Pillow Talk, with Doris Day, saw Rock 5. North by Northwest, was a Hitchcock spy 
annual roundup.) Hudson display surprising talent for comedy. thriller, with Cary Grant, Eva Marie Saint. 

One of the most truly “adult” films to come out of the ' 
United Kingdom in years, Room at the Top was based on 
the novel by John Braine, adapted for the screen with skill 
und devotion by Neil Paterson. The storv tells of a devious 
and ambitious young Yorkshireman (Laurence Harvey) 
whose all-consuming passion in life is to escape forever 
from the poverty and degradation he suffered in the indus- 
trial slums of his childhood. He finally attains financial 
security in a joyless marriage with the town tycoon’s vapid 
little daughter (Heather Sears) 

There were many fine things in Room at the Top, in- 
cluding the exciting emergence of Jack Clayton as one of 
the most subtle and resourceful directors in the profession. 
Finest of all, in my opinion, was the work of actress Simone 
Signoret as an unhappily married Frenchwoman who be- 
comes tragically involved with the hero-heel on his ruthless 
climb to “the Top.” 

Hollywood’s The Nun’s Story, No. 2 on my “best” list, 6. The Wreck of the Mary Deare, a suspense 7. On the Beach: For it, Gilmour rates 
grappled honorably with religious perplexity, one of the story set at sea, features Charlton Heston. Stanley Kramer as best producer of the year 


3. Anatomy of a Murder marked the debut 
of real-life lawyer Joseph N. Welch (centre). 








“adult” but non-sexy subjects now gradually opening up to 
the movie makers after decades of stress on the formulas 
of escapism. Audrey Hepburn, shedding at last the startled- 
fawn mannerisms which had become her trademark, vividly 
portrayed a forceful Belgian girl who tries with all her 
might to accept the selfless discipline of the convent. 

Stanley Kramer’s production of On the Beach, based 
yn the Nevil Shute novel, struck me as being curiously 
small-scaled in its handling of the story. But the haunting 
‘fallout’ of the drama lingers deeply in the mind, and 
Kramer in my catalogue was the producer of the year for 
daring to make a movie about the atomic destruction of the 
human race and to release it a few days before Christ- 
nas. Fred Astaire did well in a non-dancing, non-singing 
‘ole as a rueful nuclear scientist 

My choice as the top performance by an actor is Paul 
Muni’s richly detailed characterization of the tough-minded 
yd Brooklyn physician in The Last Angry Man; and the 
ilm itself, though flawed in spots, rates inclusion among 
the ten best. 

The Wreck of the Mary Deare, a late arrival. is a sus- 
penseful mystery-at-sea yarn, superbly photographed and 
tightly edited, with seasoned performances by Gary Cooper 
and’ Charlton Heston as skippers enmeshed in a maritime 
scandal 

Alfred Hitchcock's latest, North by Northwest, is the 
most satisfactory film he has made in years. Its ingenious 
and witty script by Ernest Lehman was one of the handful 
of notable “originals” at a time wher adaptations from 
‘‘pre-sold” successes were all the rage in Hollywood 

As usual, choosing the worst of the ten worst was no 
easy task, but on reflection Girls Town became an in- 
vincible candidate. It’s a cheap, distasteful sex-and-crime 
melodrama starring Mamie Van Doren as a Bad Girl 
who implausibly “mellows” in a reformatory run by nuns, 





8. The Last Angry Man starred Paul Muni 9. A Hole in the Head, adapted from the 
(left}} and Luther Adler in memorable roles. Broadway hit, starred Frank Sinatra (ventre) 


FOR GILMOUR’S 
RATINGS OF OTHER 
STARS AND SHOWS 
SEE OVERLEAF => 





10. Murder by Contract proved a “sleeper.” 
It was a low-budget film with Vince Edwards. 
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MOVIES OF 1959 continua Gilmour acclaims these 


BEST ACTOR: Paul Muni in The Last 
Angry Man. 

BEST ACTRESS: Simone Signoret 
Room at the Top. 

BEST SUPPORTING ACTOR: Fred 
\staire in On the Beach. 

BEST SUPPORTING ACTRESS: Dame 
Edith Evans in Look Back in Anger. 
BEST DIRECTOR: Jack Clayton for 
Room at the Top. 

BEST PRODUCER: Stanley Kramer for 
On the Beach. 

BEST ORIGINAL SCREENPLAY 
North by Northwest, by Ernest Lehmas 
BEST ADAPTATION: Room at. the 
Top, by Neil Paterson, from the novel 
by John Braing 

BEST PERFORMANCE BY A JUV! 
NILE: Hayley Mills in Tiger Bay. 
MOS1 PROMISING NEWCOMER 
Horst Buchholz in Tiger Bay. (He is 
young veteran of the European screen but 
this was his first English speaking role.) 
SHAPELIEST LEGS Shirley Ma 
Laine’s in Ask Any Girl. 
LIVELIEST FIGHT SCENI 
man Clint Walker 
diers in Yellowstone Kelly. 

MOST IMPROVED ACTOR Rock 
Hudson, who disclosed unsuspected gifts 
as a light comedian in Pillow Talk. 

BEST SHORT SUBJECT: The Golden 
Fish. 

BEST COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY: Third 
Man on the Mountain, by Harry Wax- 


man (camera chief) and Georges Tairraz 


Frontiers 


versus the rowdy sol 


(mountain-unit photographer) 

BEST BLACK-AND-WHITE PHO- 
TOGRAPHY: Operation Amsterdam, by 
Reginald Wyer. 

BEST FEATURE-LENGTH DOCU- 
MENTARY: Power Among Men. 
MOST INTERESTING VILLAIN: Mar- 
tin Landau as Leonard, master-spy James 
Mason’s slender and deadly assistant in 
North by Northwest. 


These performances 
rated big fat zeroes 





Worst actor: 


Steve Reeves, as Hercules. 





Worst actress: 


Susan Hayward Woman Obsessed. 





Liveliest fight scene: Clint Walker vs. rowdy 


soldiers, in the horse opera, Yellowstone Kelly 





Best performance by a juvenile: Hayley Mills 


daughter of actor John Mills, in Tiger Bay 


stars, scenes and showmen 





Shapeliest legs displayed on any screen in °59 
belonged to Shirley MacLaine, in Ask Any Girl 


These fourteen films were 
also among his favorites 


The Bridal Path Operation Amsterdam 


But Not for Me Porgy and Bess 
Compulsion Pork Chop Hill 
The Five Pennies Rio Bravo 

It Happened to Jane They Came to Cordura 
The Man Upstairs Warlock 


The Mouse That Roared The Wonderful Country 


Here are movie moments Gilmour enjoyed in 1959 


Ernie Kovacs as the nasty-but-lovable tycoon in 
It Happened to Jane ... Joseph Schildkraut as 
Anne’s saintly but unsanctimonious father in 
The Diary of Anne Frank... Audrey Hepburn 
as the sorely perplexed heroine of The Nun’s 
Story, and Peter Finch as the skeptical but 
friendly doctor she encounters in the Congo 
Billie Burke as the rich, wacky old lady in The 
Young Philadelphians Edward G. Robin- 
son as playboy Frank Sinatra’s dyspeptic older 
brother from Brooklyn in A Hole in the Head 
. Sir Laurence Olivier as the suave and mock- 
ing British general in The Devil's Disciple 
Sammy Davis Jr. as the satanic Sportin’ Life in 
Joseph N. Welch, famed 


American lawyer, in his acting debut as the 


Porgy and Bess 


judge in Anatomy of a Murder. . Tony 
Randall as the mildly neurotic millionaire in 
Pillow Talk the 


amiable hillbilly papa in The Mating Game... 


late Paul Douglas as the 


Thorley 
colonel in Carlton-Browne of the F, O. . . 


Walters as the bumbling English 


M 


Janet Munro as Katie O’Gill in Darby O’Gill 
and the Little People . . . James Stewart as the 
jazz-loving defense counsel in Anatomy of a 
Murder, and George C. Scott as his sardonic 
Danny Kaye as Red Nichols 
in The Five Pennies . 


legal opponent 
. Orson Welles as the 
massive defense lawyer in Compulsion, and 
Bradford Dillman and Dean Stockwell as the 
youthful thrill-killers Dean Martin as the 
ex-drunkard gun-fighter who helps Sheriff John 
Wayne in Rio Bravo . 


the American-born, Mexican-raised protession- 


Robert Mitchum as 


al gunman in The Wonderful Country Juck 
Warden as the shrewd GI who knows how to 
handle civilians in That Kind of Woman 

Martin Balsam as the henpecked young hus- 
band, who finally rebels, in Middle of the 
Night 
The Last Angry Man 


. David Wayne as the TV producer in 
Debbie Reynolds as 
the amorous farm wench in The Mating Game 
and as Sgt. Glenn Ford’s flighty bride in It 
Started With a Kiss. 
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Quality Ganada Packers’ products make a main dish for hearty appetites! Crusty steak-and-kidney pie; with flaky-tender pastry by Domestic Shortening; meats by Maple Leaf. 


Ask any good cook what makes her steak-and-kidney 
pie “disappear” so fast and she’s sure to give you 


these valuable cooking tips aiong with her recipe: 


FOR FLAVOUR AND TENDERNESS —- after browning beef and kidney, moisten with TO MAKE SURE OF PLENTY OF GOOD THICK GRAVY — after simmering for more 
one cup beef stock before seasoning and simmering over low heat. The than an hour, or until the meat is tender, thicken gravy by adding flour-and 
amount of liquid is important at this stage too much, too early will water paste and increase quantity with beef stock. 

reduce the flavour of the meat and tenderness of the kidney. 


AND DON’T FORGET — only the finest quality ingredients are worth your 
time and skill. That’s why so many women depend on our “CP” mark CA il D A 
as a buying guide. You see, it stands both for Canada Packers and A 

for our pledge of finest quality in every one of the good things we % 
offer you. We hope you'll test that promise soon — in your kitchen 





and on your table. 
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peak for fear his first words would 
prove him mad 
Dr Alistair Macleod i Montrea! psy- 


staff of the Mental Hy 


t on the 








cl 
Institute ivs that people need 
some channe of communication with 
other people to build up their emotional 
¢ ¢ 
Dr. K | Stern believes that the prob 
m of human creativity is the real prob 
lem tf ion « that we would be bet 
er off and | onely making music than 
istening to it; playing a game instead of 
atching other people play tt. He says 
Te) t ny people manoeuvre them 
elve nto a position of tsolation and 
then taste tl kperience of loneliness 
If they could realize it was of their own 
eking, the next step would be to dis 
cover wh ind overcome it 
Wher person reach { eme 
£ Oo Oo n e worst Mn that 
n ppel oO | 0 ec p hed in 
ou iC I H l in sucl i position 
that, even if nou nment offered to 
him, | nal » swallo t. H le 
pression may be litte DY « Lif the 
ne cit tances prevail as before he 
ma p Dack into ceep sopression 
This fir e of human isolation, so 
lest i ind disintegrating lat it ren 
1 ms emotionally paralyzed, 1 
Gs lan psychiatrist Dr. Fries 
Fromn IR mann calls onell 
ne 
Dr. Fromm-Reichmann’s intense inte! 
é Oneliness began when one of her 
itients, a young woman in the grip of 


schizophreni sudden broke 


through years of silence when asked how 
miserable she felt. In a recent tissue of 
medic journal, Psychiatry the doc 
Lo rid now ne r1T SLOWS ra sed n 


JASPER 





m not going to sleep ti! 


of a vast newspaper empire, says: 


hand with her thumb lifted and the other 


four fingers bent out of sight. She con- 
tinues | 
That 


voice 


interpreted the signal with, 


lonely?” in 


a sympathetic tone o 
and at this the girl’s facial expres 
s10n loosened up as though in great relief 
and gratitude and her fingers opened. 
then she began to tell me about herself 
by means of her fingers, and she asked 
gestures to respond in kind. We 


continued 


me by 


with this finger conversation 


for one or two weeks, and gradually her 
After 


altogether from her 


anxious tension began to decrease 
while she emerged 
oneness 
Dr. Fromm-Reichmann describes this 
kind of 


crippling 


loneliness as desperate, drastic, 
panic 


People in its grip are beyond feeling sorry 


incanny and akin to 


for themselves. They are set apart by 
their conviction that no one else has eve! 


experienced what they are experiencing. 


One girl who had climbed out of the 
ibyss told her, “I dont know why people 
think off he as a place of heat ind burn 


ing fires. Hell is if you are frozen in tso- 


ion into a block of ice. That is where 


I lave been 
Many psychologists are convinced that 


the seeds of extreme loneliness are sown 
In infaney 

Ir. John Bowlby, a consultant in mental 
health to tae World Health O 


ranizauion, 


iv be born 


s 
f 


mother contracts 


German measles between the sixth and 
tenth weeks of pregnancy (at which time 
the baby’s ears and eyes are just begin 


ning to form), so, if t is emouonally 


early years, when its 


deprived during its 
mental life is in process of formation, it 
long-lasting ill 


possibly even mental illness 


may develop deep and 


effects 


By Simpkins 





you cet rid of that moth 


“It’s lonely up here at the top” 


Babies in understaffed institutions, who 
get little attention, fail to gain weight, 
sleep badly, have little initiative, are sel 
in sensual comfort 
Babies who have had a happy and de 
pendent relationship with their mothers 
during the first few months of life, and 
then lose them suddenly, are particularly 
vulnerable. If the 
without a 


dom known to “coo” 


separation continues 


satisfactory “mother substi 
tute.” they may show signs of depression 
Affection 
from wherever it comes, is now refused 


\ writer for 


and retarded development 


radio, tape-recording an 


afternoon in an institution for young 
reach out to 


startled to 


children, watched a nurse 


caress a little girl and was 
hear the child, utterly distraught, scream 
“Don't love me! Don't touch me! Leave 
me alone! 

A Children’s Aid Society 


faced with the task of removing neglect 


caseworker 


ed children from bad homes, says To 


almost every child, loss of his parents is 


like surgery. Some never forgive and 


never recover. Even if they were unloved 
and abused at home, they build up a fan 


tasy world in which their parents are 


godlike creatures and we are 


kidnapers took 


wonderful 


the big bad who them 
away 
Some lonely children seem at first 
glance anything but lonely. It takes time 
to discover that they hive no real fee 
ings, no interest in anybody except them 
selves. no capacity for love and not much 
concentration. People who adopt children 
of this sort from institutions complain 
that they just don't have the emotional 
re normal child 
One father 


child who has been in his home for 


responses Of | 


adoptive referring te a 


years, says, “You just can't get to that 


girl! She chatiers, but it’s all on the sur 
face. She kisses you, but you can tell it 
doesn’t mean anything to her.” His wife 
adds, “I swear I don’t know her any more 
today than the day she came 
Psychologists say that it's this inability 
to peopic 


to get close which makes the 


Jonely child a still lonelier adult 


They point out that even.for the nor 


nal child there are lonely 


ike the first day at school, the first mght 


experiences 


sleeping away from home, the first sum 


mer at camp. Adolescence is a tme of 


extraordinary loneliness. Marrying and 


moving away from home is a lonely 


undertaking fo many young men and 


women. Parents who give their children 


love and trust are building up their tnnet 


security and making it possible for them 


lo relate” to peopl vhen they 
grow up. The child who has no oppor 
tunity to form loving relationship 
childhood ma find it difficult. even 


possible, to do so later on an 
shut-in person who car 


h 


into a 


nd being wi 


ionely 


peopic 

Lonely souls of is sort have a ne 
rouue need to pul dis 
selves and everybody else Ihe dont 
rat 


int to compete, Or coO-ope>;ra 


fight. They rebuff all overtures of friend 
ship because they re too threatening It 
1 dont let anything come near me, | 
cant be hurt they Cusol 

Lonely people like this m not be 


ncapacitated enouwzh to be in an insti 


tution but in the eves of psvchiatrists 
they re sick 

One young woman from 
h 


ome, who had turned to psycl 
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In fairne to 1 ( tla of the 
econd and third centurie it should | 
recognized that many of them realiv t 
lieved that the day of U iS! nigmet 
WAS CIOSC it hand it could ippel I 
their own time. The next world became 
© real to vem that ti wanted to turt 
wvay in an exaltation of the spirit from 
ill tt lelight yf thi vorid. The thing 

» rememl ind | ( I k to 

{ to 4 .’ int \) ) ] 

1 ou wi ill 1¢ t ( ! 
tan dnt made na ( paral 
rclween ex and othe NV ily 1 I 
uch he lo of power an none 


i that was ric woridly powerl 
olort ving the sen ecstauic plea 
t i nothing ; a of le 
flesh and they wanted to turn away trom 
it. So why shouldn't they have felt in 
pelied to turn away from t wives and 
sweethearts’? And of all the mysteries of 
the flesh, what was more ecstatic, mol 
beruiling, more delightful to the sen 
ind more of the eart { i é ey 
ilove of man and woman. son yf then 
seem to have recoiled from ex act 
ith kind of ho R ie D ougi 


it didn’t mean turning to the fiesh pots of 
the counting house. Yet who would quote 


Tertullian today on women? But w 


in ancient times 


hood, were overloved and overvalued by 


their doting parents, who gave them the 
narcissistic notion that they were the 
centre of the universe. Growing up, they 


counter a world which refuses t 


tO acC- 

cept this glorified picture. Result: they 

draw back with the cold comfort that 
nobody understands them 

Not all loneliness is destructive. Out of 


man’s solitude, his alonetiess, have come 
it philosophies, great religions, great 
orks of art. Quakers base their form of 
worship on collective silence. Many reli- 
gious people find not only peace but ex 
in the silence of their own 
thoughts, like Old Henry Welby, an Eng 
lish rec e of the sixteenth century, who 
vithdrew from society at the age of 


rity, and of whom it is written 


as for him no greater 





recreation 
Than fasting, praying, reading, 


litation 


Artists and. writers, who must search 


their own loneliness for the stuff of cre 
iuon, have probably come closest to ex 
pressing the beauties and terrors of man’s 
isolated state [he books of the Old 
I in especially Job and Ecclesias 


re monuments to human loneliness 
Thomas Wolfe, the great American nov 


hatled loneliness as Dark face 


ind more to come tn the Christian world 


Yet as far as I can figure out. and there 
vill always be some theologians at hand 
to correct: me in this, the final odium, the 
u'timate uneasiness about the sex act 
was achieved by St. Augustine when he 
taught that the original sin of Adam and 
Eve was transmitted from generation to 
generation by way of copulation. Later 
ch fathers concurred in 


this. Though he was a man of powerful 


intellect. of brilliant tmagination who 
towers among the doctors of the church 
» tl i he nevertheless had a scan 
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It's easy to find, we're the only gray house on the street...’ 
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stern friend . . . blood brother to Proud 


Death 

Even for those of us who are not 
poets, some solitude is good, for sanity 
if not for our soul’s sake 

In his searching analysis, The Lonely 
Crowd, David Riesman suggests that far 
too many of us are what he calls “other 
directed,” moved chiefly by a desire to 
win the approval of other people. We 
conform to their values, make the right 
ght kind 


amount of money, live in the 1 


of house, belong to the right clubs and 
bring up our children with the “right 
values (largely materialistic) 

Why, conforming as we do, are we 


’ Possibly because our desire 


still lonely 
to move with the crowd is based on fear 
It is a fearful world we live in, and the 
blow that ends it may fall any minute 
When? And from where? Hiding in the 
crowd, perhaps we may escape. At least 
we can share our fear. So we reason 
What can we do about loneliness? A 
highly respected Canadian doctor who 
died last year suggested one answer. In 
her book, A Woman Doctor Looks at 
Love and Life, Marion Hilliard declared 
‘Faith is the antidote for wretchedness 
and loneliness, the only one. With faith 
comes the ability to love, the greatest 
treasure of them all. If you are able to 
love, you will be loved, but you must 


give without being afraid — ¢ 


adultery was a practical problem — it involved no sense of mortal sin” 


dalous view of women, in my opinion 
if there are those who hold that he had 
a Christian view of women then they 
ought to quote him openly. I mean that 
now, when there is so much discussion 
about the attitude we are to take in our 
society toward sexual indecency there ts 
not much point in having St. Augustine 
at our elbow if we are embarrassed in 
quoting him 

Of course, the Christian church, 
through the sacrament of marriage, re 
deemed the sex act, and woman herself 
That Tertullian temptress who ought to 
go on forever, he thought, in sackcloth 
and mourning, having brought about 
man’s fall, is redeemed by that sacra- 
ment, or I should say, that her dreadful 
attractiveness is so harnessed and con 
trolled that it may become a way of 
grace. Indeed, it has been claimed that 
woman has never been exalted as she 
was in the Christian society. Yet it was 
the mother woman who was exalted; the 
mother, the source of gentleness, of fo 
giveness, of charity and chastity, the soul 
of the home 

Within this noble framework, I ‘sup 
pose, a man might also view his wife as 
a source of erotic delight, but certainly 
this aspect of her nature was not to be 
dwelt on. And along this line it should be 
remembered that today, too, many Chris 
tian teachers are insisting that the pleas 
ures of sex for man and wife are never 
to be viewed as an end in themselves, but 
only as part of a shared desire for chil- 
dren. 

Mulling this over, one might ask why 
it was that, in the Middle Ages when the 
great teachers had most eloquently ex 
pressed the Christian view of the sins of 
the flesh, there were so many licentious 
periods. Well, maybe it was because the 
general attitude was that the flesh was 


weak, maybe the attitude as yet hadn't 
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Quiet, please 


If conscience sa still, small voice, 


Which cautions one at will 














Mine is, I think, extremely small. 
{t least, it's very still 
LOIS F. PASLEY 
ardened into a habit based on fear of 


the law or one’s neighbor. In those days 
England was still called Merrie England. 
Anyway, there was a kind of general tol- 
erance of the desires of the flesh even 
while the great teachers cried out against 
them. For example, St. Thomas Aquinas 
could recognize the dreadful necessity of 
the prostitute, as St. Augustine had done 
before him. Imagine a great clergyman 
of our day openly taking this stand in a 
pulpit! 

And why too did the attitude — we 
shall now call it The Attitude — have so 
small an effect on the general sexual 
morality of the Renaissance? A time of 
licentiousness in high places it certainly 
was, a time of great unbridled individual 
passions when the whole world was 
widening and men were rediscovering 
that classic sense of beauty of the human 
body, the glory of color and everything 
that delighted the senses. But out of this 
wonder and delight with the visible world 
came the triumph of the Puritan revolt 
In the seventeenth century, it seems to 
me, the peculiar Christian aberration of 
the conscience about sexual matters real 
ly flowered. We have inherited it as an 
attitude, the proper attitude. Why do I 
call it an aberration? In seventeenth- 
century England, when the Puritans took 
over, for my money they did a neat trick 
On the surface the ghosts of old Tertul- 
ian, Augustine, and those early Christian 
fathers who saw in sex the very flower 
of the flesh, something to be turned away 
from as the whole world of the flesh was 
to be turned away from, ought to have 
been having a field day. The neat trick 
that the Puritans didn’t turn 
iway from other worldly concerns. They 


was, though 


were excellent businessmen. They went 
about acquiring lands and worldly pos 
sessions for all they were worth. Of the 


things of this world then, it was only sex 


that was to be treated as something 


specially sinful, specially indecent, the 
only thing that stirred men to shame and 
lunacy 

Of these times of Cromwell! and his 
fierce Ironsides, Winston Churchill, in 
his history of England, has written with 
real loathing. Men spied on each other, 
watching for some sign of moral turpi 
tude. It was all part of a public attitude 
that had now hardened into a law. Merrie 
England had gone down the drain 

Just why this peculiar twist of the 
spirit got so deeply into the Anglo-Saxon 
blood is hard to figure out. My point 1s 
that as a public attitude it is there today 
quite aside frorn any real private belief 
in it, quite aside from any appraisal o1 
approval of the The Lord 


knows that at that time the Catholics 


theology of it 


on the continent had launched the coun- 
ter-reformation, and it has been said the 
church went into mourning. Irish Cath 
olicism, under the Jansenist influence, 
was something to make the minds of 
men and women very uneasy abe ut sex 
Mind you, in the eighteenth century, 
a nominally Puritan period—-that’s the 
great word to remember: nominally— 
according to Boswell’s journals the 
streets were full of whores in the dark 


of night. But for public approval the 
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very popular dramatist, Lillo, could have 
one of his characters say, “If you mean 
the love of women, I have not thought of 
it at all. My youth and circumstances 
make such thoughts improper in me. But 
if you mean the general love we owe 
mankind, I think no one has more of it 
in his temper than myself.” This was the 
kind of sentimental hypocrisy that could 
make a dramatist popular. And why not? 
The men who liked this kind of thing 
had performed an astonishing spiritual 
operation that would have embarrassed 
the early Christians who wanted to turn 
things. While 
money-grubbing for all they were worth, 


away from all worldly 
struggling for power, laying the ground 
work for child labor and the sweat shop, 
all the things that were Caesar's, they 
respectability, 
their sense of sin, their sense of decency 


took out their sense of 
in this one attitude to sex. They made 
and still make, as we do now in respec 
table circles—the thing is still with us— 
this separation of sex from all the other 
areas of sin, which, of course, leaves 
them a pretty free hand to go on thei 
way to respectable success 

[his attitude to sex is supposed to 
have flourished in Victorian times too; 
there was the hush-hush pose, the pious 
indignation, the raising of an eyebrow 
when a woman showed her ankle, and a 
lot of cluck-clucking, bui it seems te me 
the attitude had settled into a style, a way 
of looking at things, and in a sense a kind 
of sham, for the meaning of the thing 
had been forgotten—as it still is now 
It has been estimated that there were ten 
thousand prostitutes in London in: Mr. 
Gladstone’s time. In fact, in the Nineties, 
sin, meaning of course only sex, had 
taken on a kind of glamour 

The substance of my argument, for 
our time, is touched on in an odd way 
by the bald statement of the U.S. Post- 
master General, Arthur E. Summerfield, 
concerning Lady Chatterley’s Lover. “If 
that book is not filth, pray tell me what 
is filth,” he said 

It is too bad there can’t be a grand 
and proper trial where the whole ques- 
tion might be opened up on a heroic 
scale. It can be maintained just as well, 
of course, that Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
is a moralistic tract, and that is its weak- 
ness. But what should be involved in a 
trial is two highly moralistic views of 
sex and its role in the peace and happi- 
ness of mankind, and even its religious 
aspects too 

I like to dream of a lofty ghostly 
courtroom where the whole Christian 
view of sex would be stated freshly; 
where Tertullian, Origen and St. Augus- 
tine could be called as witnesses; where 
they could remind us once again of their 
views On women and sex. All that we 
have forgotten could come into the ope. 
And those worldly fellows, who have 
made sex their one area of shame, would 
have a chance to tell why they have 
done so. And that great observer of life, 
Tolstoy. could be called to explain why 
he once asserted that the greatest trage- 
dies of life are the tragedies of the bed- 
room. The man who says, “It’s filth, it’s 
filth,’ could be asked to explain simply, 
stuttering, the 


without any red-faced 


pattern of his thinking. Then Lawrence 
would be given a chance to state his 
mystic point of view about sex as part 
of the harmony of all living and the 
necessity of a man and woman sharing 
this harmony without shame 


would insist only that 


The ghost- 
ly magistrate 
everything be stated afresh so that he be 
given 2 chance for some real understand- 
ing of the case and what is involved. 

It seems to me to be one of the great 
personal issues of our time. 
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vVhich he had alt | I ) 1 in the 1 
ng of I885, an sir John in [ 
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banquet for the o on together v 
he presents of pipes, t nd tobac 
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mn fie 1 had no stair 

Or; ist morn of o wester! 
uiwa ourney my turn on ne cov 
tcher m vith the rising sun. We 
were going along over a straight piece of 
oad near Hope at a fairly lively rate 
’ lenly there started up from a 
neighboring ditch number of young 
pigs, just in front of the train. They ran 


vhile straight ahead of the engine 


then broke and scattered, all except one 


little fellow who seemed determined to 
try conclusions with us, for he kept on 
he track, running as hard as he could 
ind squealin t the top of his bent. W 


i 7“) | 1 ) ‘ " ' 
closed on him rapidly. I knew we wet! 


in great danger, but there was nothing to 














be done. The train rushed on. The point 
of the cow itcher wa i foot from the 
pigs hind legs. I heard the thud as th 
on-speeding train struck him. Squealing 
he was lifted high in the air, and passed 
hetween mi hoe and thre post / W 
holding! The engine driver, who immedi 
ately above me was looking out of his 
window in horror, comforted me afte! 
the crisis id passed, with the assurance 
that if that pig had struck any of us ge 
n i le ral we were would have 
been more disastrous than a rifle bullet 
I have not ridden on a cow-catcher since 
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it Port Moody (the uilway not yet hav 
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had to shinny up a 


ictive of all provinces, and Victoria 
Canada There is a 
latter which 


from the very start, as it did 


the Queen City of 


charm about the captures 
the visito! 
me, and which, after the lapse of well 
nigh forty years, is as potent as ever. We 


took our steamer for Victoria and arrived 


at about 10 p.m. on the evening of Satur 


day the 24th of July. As we steamed into 


the harbor the strains of The Red, White 
and Blue greeted our ears from over the 
prettily. We 


ater, and sounded very 


were 


net on landing by a torchlight pro 


cession, and escorted to our hotel with 


much enthusiasm 


I remember, however, when one of us 


was sounding the praises of the Victoria 
imate, Sir John agreed, but added as 
an aside The day was always in the 
afternoon The 


intimation was plain 


but I must say I never experienced any 
enervating quality in the Victoria ai 
though perhaps it does not possess quite 
the strength and vigor of the lower St 
Lawrence 

Candor compels me to observe that the 
Victoria, even in those 


hotel people of 


primeval days, were not wholly unac 


quainted with the art of making visitors 
pay for the 


privilege of their 
1 


beautiful city. I had had an intimation 


enjoying 


of this beforehand, so it was with some 
John’s eco 
subjects, that I 
Driard 


Hotel to pay oul bill. IT was one of a 


trepidation, in view of Sir 


nomical views on such 


approached the counter of the 


smal} queue bent on the same errand 


Ahead of me, chewing a cigar, was a 


Yankee, wearing, like the practical poli 


ticlan | met in Sir David Macpherson’s 
office n lforonto four years before 

ack top hat, much tilted, and a light 
weed coat. This gentleman immediately 


preceded me. As he got his bill, I was 


not reassured to hear him say, “By G- 
I'll not pay that, Ill fight like a of 
first.” [ do not recall how jie came 


out of it, being too much engrossed with 


my own affairs. Our bill amounted to 


$1,193. There were six in our party, in 
cludin wo servants. We had lived on a 
most moderate scale, had dined tahl 
/ é nd our wine bill amounted only 
to ten dollars. On the matter being 


brought to Sir John’s notice, he remark 


ed philosophically Of course, you have 
ot to pay it I think what riled me 
iost was an additional livery stable 
arge of $37.50 for bringing our lug 
ize p from the steamer to the hotel 
listance of about a quarter of a mile 


On the 13th of August Sir John formally 


opened the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Rall 
1 afterward descended six hun 


iy ini 
ed feet down the main shaft of a coal 


mine at Nanaimo, the scene a few weeks 


later of a terrible explosion whereby one 


hundred and fifty miners lost their lives 


On the same afternoon we left Nanaimo 


for New Westminster in Mr. Robert 
Dunsmuir’s Alexander. As I said in 

y diary The sun was setting when 
we stood out to sea, and its rays’ lighting 
up the landscape made our last glimpse 


xf Vancouver Islard a very beautiful one 


only less beautirul 


than the mainland 


hills toward which our faces were now 


turned, while in order that nothing might 
be wanting to complete the scene, Mount 
Baker stood radiant in the southern sky, 


and reflecting the light back to 


catching 


us for some time after the sun had dis- 


appeared below the horizon 
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ladder to 


reach his room 


Lady Macdonald 
the guests in New Westminster of the 
Rt. Reverend Mr. Sillitoe, the Anglican 
Bishop, whose accommodation was not 


Sir John and were 


equal to putting up the whole party, so 
Fred White and I drove over to Van 
couver, which, started in 
burned down in 
from its ashes. 


February and 
June. was just rising 

White and I approached the proprietor 
of the 
asked him if he could give us a bed for 
the night. “Well,” said he, 
mind shinning 
glad to accommodate you gentlemen, but 


principal hotel in the place and 


“if you don't 


Ip a ladder to it. [ll be 


the stairs 
We willingly complied 


the fact ts we have not yet go 
up in this hotel” 
with the conditions and these are the ci 
cumstances under which I spent my first 
night in Vancouver! 

Among the few people I knew in the 
town was Mr. A. W. Ross, member of 
parliament for Selkirk, Manitoba, then 
doing business as a land agent in Van 
couver. He tried his best to induce us to 
buy some town lots on the corner of 
what is now Hastings and Granville 
Streets for $700 a lot, one of which has 
$475,000. Neither of us 
had the money to buy, nor was the offer 
30 tempting as it sounds today. Then the 
whole western problem had not got be 
yond the experimental stage. 


since sold for 


There was 


no assurance, for example, that wheat 
would ripen on the prairies. On the solu 
tion of that problem the success of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway depended, and 
if the Canadian Pacific Railway did not 
succeed, what would become of Van 
couver? 

We arrived back in Ottawa on the 30th 
of August, and so closed one of the most 
incidents in 


remarkable and enjoyable 


my life 

My nine years of association with Su 
Macdonald 
Entering his service an in 


John proved of tnestimable 
value to me 
experienced youth, | knew very little of 
father’ 


of my official career 


society. My death at the outset 
had compelled me 
economy, and 


to practise the severest 


this, to a certain extent, prevented me 
from mixing with my fellows. I lived in 
One room in a boarding house on twenty 
dollars or so a month. Social clubs were 
unknown to me. I had no means to go 
out. But 


Hall and Earnscliffe were thrown open 


when the doors of Stadacona 


and my financial circumstances began to 


improve, I issued in some measure from 


the obscurity in which I had _ hitherto 
dwelt 

[he Prime Minister's private secretary 
is always more or less of personage 


and enjoys many advantages. From the 


start I was treated with the greatest kind 
chief, and 


ness and confidence by my 


came by degrees to be regarded almost 


as a member of his family 

I remember that on one occasion 
shortly after I had entered upon my sec 
Lady 


a luncheon, and I, 


retaryship Macdonald was giving 


working in the office, 


was not nnaturally overlooked. Quite 


possibly those in cha of the luncheon 





; 


arrangements did not know I was in the 


house. Later, when my presence was dis 
covered, my lunch was sent in to me on 
a tray, quickly followed by Sir John him 
self, who apologized for 
telling me that he was 


about it 


the over sight 
annoyed 


He always attached importance 


much 
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‘CRANE LIMITED  >— 


S 


chooses Canadian magazines 


The prime market for Crane’s beautiful coloured fixtures is in all new home construction. 
Mr. J. D. Webb tells why his company embarked on the current campaign designed to help 
builders sell more homes by making the prospective home owner aware of the advantages of 
home ownership, and why his company chose Canadian magazines to carry this promotion. 





“When Crane Limited designed a promotion to tell prospective home owners the 
advantages of home ownership, and thus stimulate the sale of the 150,000 homes 
being built this year...experience told us there was no better way to reach this 
selective audience than through the Canadian magazines. 

“Yearsof consistent advertising in Canadian magazines have proved 


This advertisement 
sponsored by: 


Canadian Homes & Gardens 


to Crane the important influence of these books in the home. They Chatelaine 
offer the right background in which to present our sales message to Heaith Magazine 
homebuilders and home owners, and have helped to establish firmly La Revue Populaire 
the quality and desirability of Crane products in the public mind.” Le Samedi 
Liberty 
ep )0Hb wranager, Advertising Department, repens 95 Bngenige 
ff CRANE LIMITED Saturday Night 





Western Homes & Living 
As in the case of many other leading manufacturers, Crane Limited has consistently used 
Canadian magazines to build the quality image of its products. No other medium combines so 
many effective factors . .. nation-wide influence... leisurely reading ... long life... fine colour 
reproduction...and magazines reach the able-to-buy homes at relatively low cost. Consult your 


magazine representatives, or write to us. 
TISING BUREAU OF 


|| THE | ADVE 


21 Dundas Square Toronto, Canada 
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while acting in a 


ers which proved a great help to me in 
itt I 
As I hav said, I encountered many 
kinds of people during my secretaryship 
some of less distinction than those of 
whom f ha been speaking. One morn 
ns iT on ifter my appointment, as 
I was sitting in the office at Earnscliffe, 
which had a separate entrance for visit 
ors on public business, a man swaggered 
’ th room full of the nost over 
powering assurance, and demanded to 
S Johr 
He library I replied, “but 
I 10 nink If er inyone this 
ornin 
Ol! ex med the intrud he'll 
You j take my card into him 
oung fellow, and it will be all right 
He fair vept me off mv feet as 1 has 
ned to comply with his request, won 
lerir who the great man might be, and 
vi her | had been sufficiently deferen 
il ( nin Ss John took the card 
Wi Ben vant]? he asked 
H I pantry, Su I plied 


A visit with Mr. and Mrs. Jan Rubes 


fellow alone in 
Sir “Good 
ything in the room!” 

Having recounted my 
of this 
Su 


plement it by 


“And you left this 


tt 


the office?” exclaimed John 


God, he'll steal ever 
first experience 
think, in 
John’s estimate of him 


gentleman, | justice to 
I should sup- 
Years passed on. 


and 


my last 
I profited by 
to know “K,” 


ind but 


experience, soon gol 


who turned up every now 
then who never tried his non- 
sense with 

When Mr. Abbott, 
his successor in the Premiership, invited 


his 


again 
Macdonald 


me 


died 


me to continue on as private secre 


ry for a while until as he expressed it 





he “got into the way of things.” 

One morning, shortly after Mr. Abbott 
was installed K” called and asked very 
humbly, but very earnestly. to see the 

mier. Again I took in his card, and 
this time, rather pluming myself upon 
my experience, volunteered to Mr. Ab 
bott the information that “K” was not 
a desirable person, accompanied by the 


whole he 


Abbott smiled— 


suggestion that perhaps on the 


him 


see 


continued from page 20 





Montreal 


e1d » leave and ret ed to return from 
‘ ic festival to which he had 
n 

| Y t | 1 for Canadian to 

n OC 0 nan yf grew 

[ J | » me Switzerian iS 

vhere I ou 

» into a oO nd t iny 

) nted Soon aft he arrived 

I home in Toronto, Jan was 

ker party It wa ne lible 

T} va ill this food on the table ind 

I B nobody was really eating. A 

tter of fact, the ladies were standing 

King about how nor to eat 
I ( \ not |o on Jan. who 
ind ix foot two and weigt now that 
fed, about a hundre ind eigh 

\ pound The contrast Jan makes with 

Su ttle startling at first sight 

WI big, methodical, placid, she 

ve feet tall) restiess and 

volatile { like jet travel,” she announc 

1 during a discussion of walking. Susan's 

I € so © zec } political refugees 

ut earlier, from the Germans 

SI brought up in New York and is 
oroughly American 

Though they had moved into theu 

) ( only three weeks before I 

visited them, it seemed remarkably com 





Lan 


Pap Pate * Son ESS ae 


: 
% 


Drawing from the 


boyhood to amuse his 


sons, who prefer these to the TV set 


He had to kiss 


movie. 


It’s 


I want to be 


plete our first house,” Susan said 


well settled so that we can 


feel, if we have to move again soon, that 
we've lived somewhere.’ 

Unimpressed by modern’ suburbia’s 
ubiquitous single-storied home, Jan and 
Susan have built a five-level house that 
spills down the side of a steep ravine 
The levels are knitted together by stair- 
way there’s even a back stairs from the 
kitchen to the top level, where the bed 


rooms for the children and the maid are 

Ihe house is thoroughly modern and 
thoroughly equipped. The kitchen, the 
ain entrance and the dining room are 
on the level below the children’s bed 
rooms; the living room and main bed 
oom on the next lower level; a store 
room-workroom on the next; and at the 


bottom is a recreation room, Jan’s study, 


the patio and an outdoor swimming pool 

‘We didn't intend to have a_ pool,” 
Susan said. “But the building inspector 
came around and said that our carport, 


at the side of the house, would eventually 
into the ravine, so we'd have 
That 


wash away 


to build a retaining wall to hold it 


was going to cost a lot of money — 
about two thousand dollars — and every- 
one wanted cash!” 

She explained how they then hit on 





enchanting repertory of fairyland, Jan uses the puppets from his 


on which the stage stands. 


MACLEAN’S 


that sweet smile which Macdonald used 
to say was “from the teeth outwards”— 


and softly replied, “Oh, Pope, I have 
known Joe K. for thirty years, and a 
damn’der scoundrel God never made 
Tell him I'll not see him.” 

Speaking of this type, I remember 


once a rather big man, a contractor of 
sort, calling on Sir John Mac 

Mr. L. R. Masson, Sir John’s 
sometime colleague in the Ministry, and 
of Que 


Premier 


some 
donald 


Lieutenant-Governo! 
gentleman whom the 
esteemed highly, happened to be in the 
room at the time. Sir John politely re 
ceived the who as I 
was rather hard of hearing, but as he 


afterward 


bec, a 


visitor, remember! 


shook hands with him, in some way 


contrived to prevent Masson from doing 
the 
with 


undertone to 
got to shake hands 
haven't.” . ¢ 


likewise, 
latter, “I 
this fellow 


saying in an 
have 
but you 
{ second excerpt from the memoirs of 
Sir Joseph Pope I! 


Wwiti 
issue 


the next 


appear in 





her thirty times”’ 


the idea of having a pool built instead. 
It would do the same job, and they could 
pay for it in installments. Besides, she 
added, “We may as weil enjoy ourselves. 
Who knows how long we'll have to enjoy 
And 
to die with sixty thousand dollars in the 
bank?” 

Jan 
Canada, when he 
Forbidden 


a real house? anyway, who wants 


met Susan soon after he came to 


was given a part in 


Journey, a film being made in 
Montreal. The first time he played a scene 


with Miss Douglas they had to kiss thirty 


times. They were married when the film 
had its premiere 

She was already a well-known young 
American actress, with several Broad 
way plays, Hollyweod movies, and ex 
tensive radio and ‘Jelevision experience 
behind her. She played parts in almost 


all the radio soap operas and when one 
of them, The Guiding Light, went on TV 
she was chosen to play Kathy 
the major characters. For six years Susan 
played Kathy. Twice she briefly 
Written out of the script. when Christo 
pher was born in 1954 


one of 


was 


and when Jona- 


than was born in 1956. But with her third 


pregnancy in 1958 the author wrote 
Kathy out permanently by killing her 
off. “I think they’d had enough,” Susan 
said. 

With ail the rush of moving to Toron- 


to from New York last spring, the sum- 
mer at the Stratford Festival (where Jan 
sang Pluto in a production of Offenbach’s 


Orpheus in The Underworld), a holiday 


at their Georgian Bay cottage and the 
problems of finishing and moving into 
their new house, Susan has been too 
busy to worry much about working. But 
its on her mind again. 

“I like to work a lot,” she said. “It 
doesn’t have to be the most artistic sort 
of thing. but if I-dont work I go rusty. 


Something not so good almost every day 
is better than something very good once 


every four months.” So far she has done 


little television work in Canada. 
“I think the CBC should do a TV 
soap opera,” Susan said. “I think the 


soap Opera is the most underrated piece 
of work in the business. Some absolutely 
wonderful scripts turn up.” 
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Susan admits that most soap operas 


are not “wonderful” but she insists that 


they are well written, and because of 
their concentration on character often 
produce moving programs. Acting for 
the TV soap opera is fairly strenuous, 
Because a new fifteen-minute show must 
be memorized each day. “The first six 
months I did it were pretty rough,” she 


Said, “but memorizing is just a matter of 
training, and you get on to it. 
It took me two or three hours a day—on 


after all, 


my way to and from work and at home. 


You 


and 


learn the lines just for the day— 
concentrate the develop- 


and the 


instead on 
ment of the character meaning 
of the lines.” 

Recently 
in a New soap opera. 
ed it,” “but have 
meant commuting, taking the plane down 


in the morning and back at night.’ 


she was offered another 
York 
Susan 


part 
“IT consider- 


said, would 


“To New York? Every day?” I asked. 
“Jan thought it was ludicrous,” Susan 
replied. “I turned it down. Maybe next 


year. I'll see how the work goes here...” 

As Jan pointed out to me at lunch, he 
has been able to follow his career pretty 
because of the 
with her work 
opera. It 
live in 
enthusiasm 


wanted to 
him 


soap 


much as he 
support 
in such things as 
however, that they 
York, 
do not 


Susan gave 
meant, 
New 
they 


had to 


and that is one 
there, 
and because he was making a lot of his 
income in the States, in 1952 Jan took 
out American citizenship. “It wasn’t a 
question of belonging to anything,” he 
says. “I vitally needed papers so I could 


share. Because they lived 


go on procuring a livelihood on both 
sides of the border.” But he didn’t like 


York. 
For one thing he 


living in Nev 
was away a lot. In 
1956 he slept in one hundred and seven- 
ty-nine different beds and last year spent 
two hundred and seventy days in Canada 
And living in New York 
pensive: nine hundred and 
a month just for the apartment and help 

Then there effect of New 
York on the himself. “I 
feel it would be absolutely unfair to 
my children to bring them up in New 
York. Susan doesn’t agree with me—she 
was brought up there. But what if they’re 
like me? I’m a very soft individual. When 
I was in jail in Germany I had a mean 
jailer — perhaps it because I’m a 
big man and he was very small. But I 
just felt sorry for him. It’s like that in 
New York—-if you're like me—if you'll 
stand in line and let people pass you, 
they'll take advantage of you. I don't 
hate them, I feel sorry for them.” 

Last year Jan finally persuaded Susan 
to make the move. Jan Toronto. 
Susan is reserving judgment-— for the 
moment. 

“I can afford to do things in Toronto 
I could never afford to do in New York,” 
Jan said. “I can go and play golf. My 
cottage is an hour and a half away. I 
have privacy. I can see my friends with- 
out making an appointrnent. I can even 
drive the car downtown!” 

But the great attraction in Canada for 
Jan Rubes is his work. 

“In the States I just wouldn’t have 
had the chance to do the things I have 
been able to do here.” The first chance 
was that offered him by the CBC. In 
1949, a few days after he arrived, he 
sang in a CBC Wednesday Night pro- 
duction of La Traviata. Many engage- 
ments followed; later he became the 
nost on radio’s Songs of My People; last 
summer he was star of a somewhat simi- 
lar TV show, Rhapsody. “If anything 
should happen to the CBC,” Rubes says 
firmly, “the Canadian public would be 
the incredible loser, and culturally we 


was very ex 


sixty dollars 


was the 
children and 


was 


loves 
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might just as well fold up and dissolve 
the border.” 

Rubes’ second chance came when he 
got a part in the first Opera Festival in 
Toronto in 1950. He has missed only one 


season since. Trained as he was in the 
European tradition, where the opera 
singer works regular hours, with full 


security, in government-subsidized build- 
under the comfortable mantle 
of guaranteed budgets, he was amazed 
by Canadian opera 
ings. There 
was no 


ings and 
There were no build 
were no companies 
There wasn't 
much of an 


There 
money. even, to 
with, 
Canadian 


hold, 


begin audience. 


opera has gradually taken 
and in the fall of 1958 
Opera (now the 

Opera Company) got 
Council money and 
of Seville on the road. 


however, 
the Toronto Festival 
Canadian some 
Canada 


Barber 


took The 


Jan had never been through anything 


like it in his life. He sang the role of 
Don Basilio nineteen times in three 
weeks, an almost unheard-of thing in 
opera. 

[he response to the opera in small 
owns and cities across Canada was mar- 
velous. “For the first ten minutes,” Jan 
says, “it's like a man trying out the 
water with his big toe. But in no time at 


inhibitions 
and they give. Because they have no pre- 
fabricated traditions they take it for what 

is—entertainment. They laugh! In one 
performance we did for teenagers, when 
(the heroine) they 
[his is the kind of enthusiasm 
there must 


all people throw away their 


Rosina came on 
whistled. 
have 


| imagine been when 


these operas were first performed.” 


In a world of witches 


While Jan now sings more than fifty 
operatic roles this doesnt adequately 


describe his range, for he can sing many 
of these roles in several versions. He has 
learned Smetana’s The Bartered Bride five 
times now: in its original Czech, in Ger- 
man and in three English versions. When 


singing Don Basilio in The Barber of 
Seville, Jan found he remembered ail 


the roles in Czech—except his own. 

But it is opera in English, in small 
Canadian towns, with no sets and only a 
piano, that he has found most satisfying. 
That is probably the major reason he is 
living in Toronto. As he told me this, his 
son Christopher was hovering, playing 
at being a witch. “He lives in a world 
of his own, that boy,” Jan said, shaking 
his head. “He’s not yet reconciled to the 
fact that he’s a boy.” Christopher wanted 
to be made up as a witch, with a funny 
rubber nose and long black hair. “Later,” 
his father said gently. “Later. You have 
to learn one thing in life, Christopher, 
which is most important — patience.” 
Christopher went back to being a make- 


believe witch. “He's living in a fairy- 
land,” Jan said, in a voice that did not 
entirely disapprove. 


“It’s a hard thing for a child to learn 
—patience,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied. “It’s the one thing 
I learned through the war. This wasn't 
our war. People like me were very lucky 
—we didn’t have to fight—we just wait- 
ed. Always we were waiting for some- 
thing to happen, waiting for food, wait- 
ing for education, waiting to start our 
lives. Some did partisan work, but for 
most, it was waiting. You learned pa- 
tience. I learned to wait though, without 
wasting time. Always I have my brief 
case with me, always some music, some 
writing, you can always pick up some 
knowledge. 

“One thing I found out about young 
people in Canada, when I taught a term 
at a camp in Muskoka my first year 
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here. It was like that food tabie when 
I first came—there were all the facilities, 
ill the equipment, but still about ninety 
percent of those kids indulged in abso- 
utely useless standing around, incredible 
wasting of time. You had to coax and 
charm them to do something. At the 
there are sO many you 
could get a livelihood by using only half 
your capacity—giving only half of what 
you have. 


noment jobs 


The mass of people seem satis- 
fied with living only at half speed. 
“Today things are so easy. Not every- 
where. I noticed in Quebec the way the 
kids play hockey, as if the only way 
to escape is to become a big star like 
Richard. Perhaps this is part of what's 
happening in the communist 
perhaps this is one of the reasons they 
work so hard — to better their existence.” 
Jan pointed out that he had been 
brought up in a less frantic, more stable 
atmosphere. Probably the young people 
in Europe, he thought, are as confused 
as everyone else. But still: the spirit in 
Canada is not what he was trained to, 
and he is affected. For instance, he was 
trained in the tradition of the Europear 
artist who, with security 


States — 


and a regular 
salary, works for his art, to perfect it, 
to bring it to its highest development. 
“Well, sometimes, Jan went on, 
“I feel I do take some engagements just 
want the money.” 
Yet it is not the material 
North America has given him that is 
Jan’s primary goal. He is seeking an at- 
mosphere for his family not unlike that 
he had as a boy—a home, stability, 
space in which to breathe and play. 


here,” 


because I 


success 


He is wonderful with his children. 
In the recreation room there is a 
puppet theatre, placed, symbolically I 


felt, right above the built-in TV set, so 
that the top of the TV is the floor of the 
puppet stage. 

Jan’s mother has sent him from 
Czechoslevakia all the puppets and 
scenery he used as a boy. With these he 
gives performances in which the char- 
and plots are drawn from the 
enchanting, violent repertory of fairy 
tales. One needs only to see the enthusi- 
astic response of his children to one of 
these performances, and the dead blank 
grey eye of the TV set beneath it, to 
understand how some of those 
youth predates such wonders as tele- 
vision are anxious to preserve the imme- 
diacy and the spontaneity of amusements 
and pleasures in which there is active 
participation 

“I was luckily born in an era,” Jan 
said, “when if we wanted music, we did 
it ourselves. My mother played the piano, 
my father the fiddle. We had an amateur 
theatre that did six or seven productions 
a year. We were much better off.” 

It is not simply his memories that draw 
from Jan nostalgic comments about his 
childhood. Most men remember their 
youth with affection, but Jan Rubes is 
an exile who can never correct that mem- 
ory by visiting its scenes, or even by 
talking to his closest relatives—like his 
mother, whom he has not seen since he 
fled Czechoslovakia eleven years ago. 

To such men the countries they settle 
in remain alien if one very real sense. 
This was pointed up recently when an 
Ontario judge asked a young Italian im- 
migrant applying for citizenship if he 
would fight his brothers in a war between 
Canada and Italy. The man said he 
would not, and he didn’t get his citizen- 
ship. 

Jan put it differently, but his point 
was the same. “I was born in a free 
republic. All my roots are there. I think 
it's greatly exaggerated to think I could 
feel the same kind of national chauvin- 


acters 


whose 
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is dreading, and albho nd hate hes 
ver-nation feelin ecause they've 
ought Oo much misery, especia 
in Europe. But from that point of view 
fam alway i Czech). On the other hand 
i can make a good Canadian. keep th 
A make contribution. But alway 
{ sla i Nationalist schizophren I iW 
Queen at Stratford and whi I 
7 ed I yt nt fe ‘ 
of warmth for her as I felt for Presid 
i I, 

So often we encounte this kind of 
onalism on Song of M Peopl 
Often I sing a folk song gathered from 
person or a book or one I have known 
and then ge indignant lette from othe 
wonalitte saying Now dare N claim 
iS SOME t belonys t h-am uch 


How I! learned 





where we could shed off 
did was acceptable and the 


ly our children will accept 


about strangers 


You soon pass that. But I still notice 


a feeling here, a tentativeness about 
¢ 


anadians. People would ask how you 


ike it here and expect you to say a few 


complimentary phrases. It was as if they 
wanted you to confirm that what they 


ight way. I 


can't do that 


I remember the way my village was 


liberated it was the sixth of May — 
by Patton and the Third Army. The 
whole village had assembled in the 


square. When the first tank rolled down 


the square I saw there was a white man 
Standing in the turret. A colored man 


stood in the turret of the second tank 


[There were cheers, tears; the emotional 


impact of that moment was incredible - 


it was a moment you were really alive 


4 lot of people go through life without 











Sunday Loo the Bibl “al the a t 
Christians like that! 
I've neve een mor! j OLIV 
ili the im 0 Th id 
ition Of a persona rit nm doesn K¢ 
inything iy from od I 1d 
often provide in extra If I 
I iv another ex mp or U ne 
I jocked myself and my family out 
le my ar when it was getting dark tf 
tion of Le Angeles right out of 
Dragnet. Within five minute ! up of 
old Californians who had been asleep 
inder newspapel every one OOKINE 
he had enough troubles of is own to 
ist him the rest of his life I tl mg 
oO each the keys which were hangins 
from the switch. They were inspired to 
ncereased effort ny cop who a 
ind started to try to reach the keys witl 
traightened-out, wire coat hanger. Ev 
ry time the civilians looked through the 
r window at all that power and vay 
il h en ol i 0 I nee on Ne 
other le he vorked f Fina 
ittl ne ooked if | hadn 
worked so hard since he discovered lilac 
lotion, got the small window open enough 
to reach in and open the door With 
heatific smile he lifted the keys from the 
witch before the disgusted gaze of, the 
op who was still locked out on his side 
ind there was a faint but stirring cheer 
Then a th um nt back to th 
benche v0 i Ol Oo pie igain 
There may be certain n vh la 
I ng a friendly tt for private 
nd nt especiall i mark ! 
but there mm elf-interest u r 
tion lhe notat nin na 
trangers get some personal rew 1 from 
being helpful, but that they bother! 
t don’t think analyzing a kind 
For instance, | think ! often 
ees in another strange! n opportunit 
for i kind of secret 1LtoOn 
One time I wa lciped to find acco 
nodations for myself an fami 
ho were i ick n n in 
\rizona, where i SCO N i h i 
triendl prun {roy ) i ooking 
Nouse i tt vA c € ne 
tt ibout the ! I an point 
ney out that the U.S. navy wa operates 
from Moscov the Salvation Army run 
OY gangsters the White House riddled 
oy the Mafia and ll Scotch whisky 
vatered, and generally unning down 


nankind, which was evidently a lifetime 


hobby of h | began to realize that one 
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“Ome stranger 


he danger of having them 


place to eat was 


opportunity of taking customers 


den by juniper bushes half a mile up the 
highway, a shrewd move that had work- 
ed out about like my idea of quitting a 
good job in Toronto to make my fortune 
as a freelance writer. During the time 
I ate there, we formed a sort of Flops 
Anonymous. It was a brief but warm 
friendship I'll never forget 

4 stranger not only presents a chance 
for safe and open confession, but an op 
portunity to be completely natural. We're 
all playing a part of some kind most of 
our lives. With a stranger we can sit 
down without our grease paint, light 
cigarettes and act ourselves between 
scenes 

I saw this happen early one morning 
on the Santa Fe when I was preparing to 
get off the train at a little desert town 
named Joshua Forks which had been rec 
ommended to me as an ideal place to 
live by a woman, who, incidentally, 
went on to Santa Monica 

\ hundred miles before the stop where 
I was to get off, an enormous man with 
i Sagging face and a voice like a diesel 
horn got on roaring like a Neanderthal 
man that he was going to murder a com 
panion of his, a fat boy with a thick 
Georgia accent and eyes like a waier 
moccasin. He sat down beside a woman, 
evidently thinking he was in a sleeper, 
anc started to undress singing Hi Lovely 
Meadows. and, when the woman called 
for help, he threatened to murder a pale 
but determined conductor named Fleury 
who faced him with a white face and a 
resolve to die with his conductor’s cap 
on. Later he invited an elderly pedia 
triclan to join him in polishing off a jug 
of bourbon and got cut dead, and finally 
ooked around for someone else to in 
sult, while I sat there with my wife, two 
children and my typewriter, feeling like 
the character from the east they don't 
bother to shoot but just run out of town 
tied backwards on a horse. I was not 
only worrying about whether I was next 
in line to be murdered, but about how I 
to 


off with a big steamer 


Was LOIN, 





runk I'd bought in Toronto that looked 
ike and weighed about as much as a 
small armored Brinks truck 

But when the train pulled into the 
station I found that the newcomer was 
getting off with me carrying my trunk, 
ind as we walked to the station in the 
cool desert morning he told me that he 
had two littl girls like mine back in 


! 


[illinois and if things didn’t change soon 


MACLEAN’ 


ever experiencing a moment like this 
You can go on drawing on that kind of 
experience for years, and because of It 
I can possibly give more than some Cana 
dians who live more sheltered lives.’ 

“You're going to be late for your re 
hearsal,” Susan said 

“ll vocalize for five minutes and 
then we'll go.’ 

\ few minutes later Jan folded him 
self into my smali car, and we started 
out for downtown, and his rehearsal, 
which would last until ten o'clock at 
night 

‘You must be tired,” I said 

Jan shrugged his shoulders slightly 
“It’s all right,” he said. “It’s better than 
when we were in New York. It’s a won 
derful feeling to be able to come home 


to your family.” 


| formed a sort of Flops Anonymous; it was a friendship I won’t forget’’ 


he was going to quit his job and go back 
to them, that he had worked for a year 
in Toronto and liked it, although he'd 
nearly frozen to death one night wait 
ing for a Bloor car, that his grandmother 
was from Land’s End, England, and that 
he hated traveling, the desert and work 
ing for the railway, and in fact turned 
out to be about as far from the way he'd 
looked when he got on the train as any 
body could get. Apparently he was glad 
to be talking to someone who was just 
passing through and with whom he didn’t 
have to act the way westerners are sup 
posed to act. | saw him often after that 
as the desert heat started to climb and 
he'd call across the shimmering street to 
me cooling thoughts like, “How'd you 
like to be waiting for a Bloor car right 


now?” 


And I'll always remember one time in 
the dining car of a transcontinental train 
when my youngest kid threw a tantrum 
about eating her supper and it turned into 
a family fracas, with me having a tan 
trum myself, both my kids crying and 
my wife whispering tensely that she was 
going to divorce me as soon as the train 
stopped. All this was under the cold 
stare of a woman loaded with mink 
across the aisle, and her prosperous-look 
ing husband, who finally came over to 
me looking as if he were drafting a let- 
ter to the president of the railroad about 
the type of people he was selling tickets 
to, and told me the trouble was that I 
didn’t know his technique of getting food 
into a child's mouth. He explained some 
thing about putting a little bit on a spoon 
and flipping it into her mouth from a 
distance, at which point his wife came 
over and gave him a look that would 
have had his shareholders selling their 
stock, and said, “My God, anybody could 
tell how often you fed our children,” and 
took over from my wife, actually getting 
some food into the mouth of my young 
ster, who was so surprised at all that 
mink that she forgot to spit it out 

All in all, although I’ve done my share 
of reading about the essential depravity 
greed and selfishness of man from the 
time he peers out of his bassinet with 
half-formed thoughts of parricide until 
he grows up and tries to steal his best 
friend’s job. I've discovered that it’s not 
the whole story. At odd times in be 
tween, he’s capable of some encouraging 
behavior. It’s one of the things I've learn 
ed from meeting a lot of strangers. * 
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Is anybody winning the trading-stamp war? continued from page 11 





““‘Women love 





n Canada ts the law. Un- 


to their sp ead 


der Section 369 of the Criminal Code 


“trading stamps” are illegal. But another 
section, 322, defines a stamp as legal if 
on it is printed its value and place of 
issue, and if the store will redeem it at 
iny time with goods the store owns, in 


he place where the stamp was given out. 
In most cases tried so far these conditions 


were violated. But as the big chains use 


Stamps now they appear to comply with 
he code 

This means that stamps in Canada 
iren't interchangeable. A U.S. housewife 
can fill her gas tank, get stamps, buy 
hoes, get more stamps, have her hair 
done, more stamps, lug home her week’s 
goceries and perhaps fill up a third of 
a book. (A book holds fifteen hundred 
stamps representing one hundred and 
fifty dollars in purchases.) But in Canada, 
because all the stamps that go into one 
book must be from the same store, a 
housewife must wait much longer to col- 
lect any premiums. Spending twenty-five 
dollars a week for food, she'd take a year 
to get a pop-up toaster. two years for a 


floor polisher and ten years for a TV set. 


Loblaw’s thinks it “inevitable” that the 
law will be “simplified,” and trading- 
stamp salesmen are telling small merch- 
ints of every type that soon everyone 
will be giving stamps and they'd better 
sign up first. “Nothing can stop them,” 
proclaims C. R. McFadden of the Blue 
Chip Premium Company, which sup- 
plies Loblaw’s Lucky Green stamps. 
Women love them and they've shown 
they're going to have them 

Not so, asserts Mrs. E. H. S. Piper, 
Quebec president of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Consumers. “Consumer de- 
mand is really consumer tolerance. Wom- 
en realize that if they don’t take the 
stamps they're paying for someone else’s 
gift or paying an outright gift to the 
stamp manufacturer.” 

The CAC feels that stamps are “a 
bribe to buy” and a moral threat. The 
Retail Merchants Association labels their 
lure that of a lottery and calls them “a 
parasitic infection in the mercantile 
bloodstream.” The Canadian Congress of 
Labor sees them as “ari attempt to levy 
tribute on the retail trade.” The CCF 
opposes them. Alberta has banned them 
arbitrarily. by amending the Licensing of 
Trades and Business Act. And in B.C., 
the Vancouver City Council holds them 
at bay by threatening to use its power 
(by unanimous vote) to refuse a _ busi- 
ness license to any stamp-using firm 


The CAC is opposed, ironically, by 
Byrne Hope Sanders, who once helped 
set up (for the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board) a now-defunct network 
of women that was similar in purpose to 
the CAC. Now a Toronto research and 
marketing executive, she has launched 

pro-stamp campaign on behalf of 
Sperry and Hutchinson, oldest (since 
1896) and largest stamp company of 
them all, grossing an estimated one hun 
dred million dollars a year from sixty 
thousand stores. The firm has no stake in 
the battle hére, but the anti-stamp war 
cries are so loud they might hearten de- 
feated anti-stamp forces in the U.S 

The main issue is whether or not 
stamps raise the cost of living. An exec- 
utive of Canada Safeway, biggest food 


chain in the west, says, “It’s a shell game, 
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lhe royal commission's report stated that 


them,’’ says a stamp executive. “‘A parasitic infection,” 


that percent a year, farmers were 


George about the same prices in 1958 
latly 


stamps have lowered prices 


two which are passed on to the consumer 
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claim many retailers 


each, stamps affect the fortunes of firms 
got in 1949. One reason for advancing 
food costs was “the tendency for firms to 
compete in offering services, the costs of 


brass in manufacturing, 
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lred thousand retailer who na ) wth | om 
ibout four hundred and fifty million d v rr 4 Te 
irs a year in merchandi prem 
\ May 9S6 dele imy ruy 
{1 in Canada \ fa teppin fort 
ir-O1rd vi Oe Lie Be! Lo 
in t five ears brought ninety-h 
} (ttawa Vall oO I 
banner of the Independent Gro A 
nee, Offering them the benefit f h 
iying and IGA know-how. No t 
eking a gimmich oun } i 
ore ( h priz \ 
Gold Bond Stamp Compan VI 
po headquarters sold him on stamy 
\ raz\ idea protested Wi 
Hor then Dominion Store 
\ racke pur ind nad 
ad lhoma McCorm h Ly nio 
president. “We will not go i Dominion’s president T. G. Me Loblaw’s president George Metcalf 
we are forced to Cormack says stamps add to a store claims stamps have increased sales 
i oel ale Ose pic il ( I int OUT ) ind nave thus al owed price cuts 
tantly, Dominion, Loblaw Steint 
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sien i i ie Ottawn dati These women lead one anti-stamp faction 
In Montreal, the vice-p1 f ar 
other I4sA group of on hundred al 
ven hve store Wesley Younhk : 
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Green stamps that same day As he nee 
spoke, trucks were rolling out of ware and 
houses carrying stamps, books and pre dre 
miums, a campaign planned with such van 
secrecy that locks, it is said, were chang Say 
ed on top executives’ doors to guard n | 
correspondence E 
Within twenty-four hours three othe: Star 
chains were handing out stamps in To Fv 
ronto: Steinberg’s, IGA and Power. “If I 
Loblaw’s hadn't done it. Steinberg’s Feg 
would have,” says Leon Weinstein, presi put 
dent of Power. “We were ready but we bac 
didn’t want to be the bad boys to do it sull 
first.” voll 
On September 24 Loblaw’s took the i101 
offensive again, loosing Lucky Gree: stal 
against rival chains across the prairie 
Advertising soared as competitors fought W 
back. “Rockbottom prices, no gimmicks idv 
promised Safeway, the wests biggest jol 
chain. “Cash is still the best thing to US 
save.” proclaimed A & P. “Stamp Book in 
or Bank Book?” cried Woodward it 
Regina lirst 
The prairie-wide Shop-Easy chain and Stal 
Jenkins Groceteria Ltd., with its forty Digs 
one stores in Alberta, counterattacked Ar 
with a punch card. For every hundred con 
dollars in goods bought they offer a I 
chance on prizes ranging from one dolla Buf 
to a thousand dollars. “The stamps had Ger 
cut into our business to such an extent mat 
says Ronnie Jenkins, Jenkins’ president aw 
that we found it necessary to bring out 
a gimmick of our own. If Loblaw’s de vull 
cide to do away with their stamps we'll Bee 
throw out our card game. These sellin: for 
gimmicks are nothing but parasites prey but 
ing on customers’ gullibility.” lo 
“It’s like a disease,” says Wayne Smith will 
manager of Alberta’s Associated Grocers I 
4 cancer that just keeps growing Sto} 
The war has now become national Bor 
and the faster and farther it spreads th pea 
more bitter and less factual the arg the 
ments grow. Are stamps good or bad fo! Sev 


the public? Do they raise prices? Are fle 
they immoral? Economically sound or Ay 
fraud? W 

‘Stamps kick, food prices up two pe! sie 
cent,” says an A& P spokesman. “There “ 
the cost of the premiums and stamp | 


the store buys from the stamp company 


points out Mrs. Helen Morningstar of ng 
the CAC’s Ontario branch There’s the vagy 
bookkeeping cost, handling, the time Sal 
Stamps take at the checkout counter—it 
all must come out of our pockets, wh« \ 
lse’s? We Know there’s no Santa Clau 7 
and I don't believe Loblaw’s is a philan ; 
thropic organization.” Do 
Loblaw’s president, George Metcalf , 
answers that boosting sales by twelve to . 
fifteen percent raises profits enough to - 
pay for the stamp plan. In other word 
the more customers who share the store ' 
operating costs, the more profit the sto 
an make on each item. “Increased turn n 
over is a remedy for almost all ill Lor 
says Power's Leon Weinstein ! 
Ihe anti-stampers claim that the break 
even point Is nearer twenty-five percent H 
The most comprehensive survey of . 
stamps, made by Eugene Beem for th 
University of California, shows that sa 0 
increases needed to pay for the averag : 
Stamp plan range from seven percent fo 1€s 
a jeweller whose goods have a hig! I 
mark-up, to sixteen percent for the 
iverage supermarket. (Loblaw’s, becaus¢ sho 
t buys stamps and premiums in huge C 
amounts, would be lowe! re 
Can stores get this increase by ns 
stamps? 
No, say A & P, Dominion and Safe 
way : 
Yes. say Loblaw’s. Power and IGA . 
In most of our stores,” says Wesley 4 
Younkie of IGA in Montreal, “the in 
crease in sales was twice as much as we is 
} 
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The flying Scotsman 


of Lachine 





Had he lived in this generation 
Scottish-born railroad superintend 
ent named Alexand (Sandy ) 
Millar would have been an enthu 
siastic hot-rodder. In the middle of 
ie nineteenth century he 
considered hell on whee 
The wheels were those of ne 
first steam-driven locomotive in 
Canada. The course w in eight 
mile stretch of ilroad from La 
chine to Montreal, formally open 
ed in 1847 
At the controis for the naugural 
run, Sandy Millar was determined 
to impress U company lireclo 
ho turned n top nd 
i The vere understandably 
nervo two of the imported Scot 
i engines had already | imped 
racks in tra rub ) I 
ugh Wwamp oadbed 
Fearfully th ector oarded 
in and sat down. Th lidn't 
t to on Mi ir fit ns ne rol 
open and the train rched tor 
1 irling its passengers from 
1 oO side and jolting them up 
ind down. One top hat was crushed 


roof. Eleven hec 

the 1 ified men 
Itle-kKnown humorous 
colorful pa Vaclear 
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got off at Lachine, thankf 
were alive and determined to 
back to Montreal! by some o 
ean even if they had to walk 

But Millar persuaded them 
et in for the ride back, by 


prom- 


ng to keep the speed down. How- 
off 


ver, he couldn't resist showing 
is beloved engine. He 
in even faster rate 


the eight-mile course in mi 


ne 


sped Dac 


min 


covering 


ites and hitting a then-incredible 





top speed of sixty miles an hour 

We bobbed around in most 
ndignified fashion and were in a 
tate of great anxiety,” one direc 
tol recounted later The feat 
chieved was extraordinary but we 

e half’ dead with the shaking 
ind fear of an upset 

The lirectot wanted to fire 
Sandy Millar but changed thei 

nds when the public acclaimed 
his new speed record. Soon aft 
he became general manager of the 
Montreal and Lachine Railroa 

The record he set in 1847 1 
mained unbroken for many ye 
Thus did he earn his nickname 
The Flying Scotsman 

-—PEGGY CAMERON ING 
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breaking the barrier. When you strip 
away all the subterfuge they're just a 
way of selling the merchandise in_ the 


Stamp catalogue—-and without having to 
stock it. It puts the supermarket in the 


mail-order business, and because it can’t 


give credit it charges the customer in 
idvance, It’s advanced installment buy 
Ing, and not at competitive prices. You 
can usually shop and buy the premium: 
fo less.’ 


In 


former ( 


Montreal. 
AC 


Mrs. H. | 


national 


Vautelet 


president, report 














that a CAC member checked on ten 
Stamp -store items before and _ after 
lamps struck; Montreal and noted an 
iverage increase Of two cents an item 
Says Mrs. Helen Morningstar of — the 
GAC in Toronto: “My phone rings of 
the wall with women complaining t 
me that products cost more since tl 
Stores went Into stamps 

Everyone in the trade, however, in 
uding the Ambler Pricing Service 
company which does comparative shop 
ing for the chains, agrées that stam; 
have brought more price cuts than hike 
I've issued a challenge to the CAC 
Leon Weinstein says, “to come in and 
check our books. The public never had 
t so good.’ 

Dominion’s McCormack agree tha 
prices are lower today but he foresees a 
IS¢ There are three things you can 
not do,” he reiterates. “You can’t drink 
yourself sober, you can’t spend you 
self out of debt, and you can’t add two 
to three percent to the cost of selling 
food without adding to pztail prices 

A survey of 1,360 U.S. supermarh 

the trade paper Super Market M 
chandising revealed that stamp plan 
caused higher prices in 5.4 percent of 
he stores, lower prices in 9.3 perce 
ind no change in 85.3 percent. A thr 

ir study in twenty-one cities | 
U.S. Department of Agriculture show 
hat customers pay slightly mo ‘ 

nths of one percent) in imp stor 

t back premiums worth, ot i 

iv 2.45 percent of their tood 

Who pays for them? At least half 
ne tan cost Beem survey \ | 
offset | clining prof Chat 

» gel food 1 turer to 

€ ost by ayin m eflect W i 

ture our product. On every purcl 
ive twenty rh 

| I} manufacturer st 

st because stamps il win n 

met Nevertheless he’s perturbed 

il re featuring stam 
than his brand name 

B ike* Frankenstein, he ca 
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palmy postwar period and 
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én The lavish and lively Laurentians continued fr 


Merchant Association, claims stamps’ 
primary re is “something for nothing 
But a survey by D Bertrand Klass, of 
tk Stanford Research Institute, show 
t my f he collecting in 
I Wome elt iusfaction in the 
ed on of the completed save 
oh najority (of women) report 
ense oO! rgency to Start Saving again 
he first premium is obtained.” It 
oO Wwive i feeling of thriftiness 
in satisfy they desire for posses 


ons without feeling guilty about buying 
something they can't really afford 
Stamps also gave a wife a sense of 
independence I can save for what I 


int: I don’t have to ask mv husband,’ 


I gue \ & P would save me money, 
nother say but how ould I get an 
ectri Irying pan 
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ng the established order of living in the 
ty and driving to the playground. They 
ire, imaginatively, living in the play 


round and driving to the city 


When I moved to Ste Adele twelve 
€ igo the hill behind town the 
one with the cross on top was Virgin 


bush and tough to climb,” recalls Andre 





Lamber ho is regarded as the dean of 
the ireas real-estate agents Now it’s a 
bdivision of thirty- and forty-thousand 
leo house 
Not irprisingly, the Laurentians are 
ipfrogging througt i land boom 





ic hecide the 1 


ids beside the residence of Father 


who lives near Mont Rolland 
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Another factor is children say 
Bertram Loeb of the IGA 


real pressure group for toys.’ 


They're a 


Mrs. Morningstar disagrees that wom 
en like stamps. “I’ve talked to literally 
vsousands who don't, and if we can just 
rganize them then these sales increases 
some of these stores talk about will fal 
oft 


Mrs. Vautelet, in Montrea 


that opposition to stamps is swelling 


eports 


CAC membership at the rate of three 
day. “We must keep housewives at 
white-hot pitch,” she says 

All the surveys show that a lot of 
women like stamps and a lot don’t. “Let 
the housewife decide the issue,” says I 
S. Cooper, president of Western Grocers 
Winnipeg, which doesn't plan to intro 
duce stamps. “She has a vote by patron 


ize every day.’ * 


their backs with their legs in the air’’ 


Lambert has several listings of what is 
probably Canada’s least fertile farmland 
for sale at sixty cents a foot, and recently 
sold part of a farm offered 


thousand dollars a few years ago for a 


twenty-five 
hundred and forty thousand “There 
won't be half a dozen farms left in the 
Laurentians within five years,” Lambert 
says. “This land is too expensive to plant 
potatoes in. 

There are promoters in the hills whose 
ambition overreaches simple subdivisions 
A syndicate of French-speaking business 
men is attempting to bring forth in the 
wilderness a playtown of twelve thousand 
sport-lovers with their own community 
golf course, riding stable, ski and tobog 
gan runs, water-sports pavilion, and any 
thing else that occurs to them. The town 
is tncorporated, although as yet unpopu 
lated, under the name Ville d’Esterel 
ind is no more grandiose than the project 
that preceded it. A Belgian, Baron d’-Em 


pain, who's family, it is said in the Lau 


rentians, built the Paris subway, bought 


six-thousand-acre site in 1934. He 


built a two-and-a-half-rmillion-dollar spa 
in time to assemble a cross section of 
international cafe ociety in the late 
Thirties The smart set danced to the 
bands of both Benny Goodman and 
Xavier Cugat, gazed at the hemlocks 
and departed just before World Wat 
Ii broke out. So did Baron d’Empain 
the government impounded his property 
and it languished under a For Sale sign 
until the playtown project came along 
The promoters have already refurbished 
the water-sports pavilion, built nine 
holes of the golf course and sold seven 
teen building lots at an average price of 
six thousand dollars. A similar, if smaller 
townsite is projected by the owne™ of the 
Mont Gabriel Club, contractor H. J 
o'Connell, on the backside of his Mont 
staking 


another playtown 


Gabriel ski slope. Surveyors are 
out building lots fo 
on Vernon Cardy’s Aipine Inn property 
it Ste. Marguerite, and other promoters 
are laying out half a dozen more town 
sites along the ridges and beside the 
lakes. Unless these men are mistakenly 
optimistic, there is a strong possibility 
that the Laurentians are on their way to 
becoming a dormitory for middle-class 
Montréal 

Even if they do, the Laurentians are 
likely to retain in their ex-urban era a 
measure of the unmistakable but elusive 
charm they have kept alive, if not intact 
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THE ULTIMATE IN COMFORT HEATING... 
clean, electric home heating...WITH ROOM-BY-ROOM CONTROL 


you set the temperature 
in EACH room to suit your 


own personal comfort 
YOU 


convenience and efficiency of electric 


can have the extra comfort, 
home heating with its individual room- 
by-room temperature control. Electric 
heating—silent as sunshine, clean as 
light —can be built in to your new home 
to give you comfort that no other 
heating system can provide .. . safely, 
instantly, automatically. 


EASY TO INSTALL Electric heating units 
can be built in to the baseboards or the 
walls or ceilings of your new home. 
They take no useable floor space. Your 
basement can be a clean, spacious living 
area because electric heating eliminates 
the furnace and the necessity for 
fuels of any sort. An electric home 
heating system can be installed at a 
cost comparable to conventional 
systems. 


There are no moving parts. . . nothing 
to adjust . . . and nothing to clean! 


EAN’S MAGAZINE, JANUARY 2, 1960 


INSTANT HEAT—EFFICIENT HEAT—ROOM- 
BY-ROOM Separate thermostats in each 
room let you choose the exact heat you 
want for each room. And electricity 
delivers heat instantly right where you 
want it. You can sleep at a healthful 65 
degrees and still have a cozy 80 degrees 
in the bathroom. You can have the 
exact degree of warmth you want any 
time, in ary room—withooat changing 
the temperature anywhere else in the 
house! No need to heat the whole house 
to increase the temperature in one or 
two rooms. 


CLEANEST...MOST HEALTHFUL Because 
electric home heating uses no fuels, 
requires no furnace . . . there are no 
products of combustion to circulate 
through the house and create dirt, soot 
and film. You save money on decorat- 
ing and cleaning bills for your walls, 
rugs, drapes and furniture—and you 
save hours of hard work. The air in an 
electrically heated home is always 
pleasant, fresh and healthful. 


ASSURANCE OF QUALITY AND PERFORMANCE 
Look for the Triple Seal of Quality on 
the new, electrically heated home you 
buy. This seal is your assurance of quality 
ecuipment properly installed to industry 
standards. Only houses 

which fully meet the 


> 
aarrey 


standards established by 


Lasies cams 
the Electric Heating , i 
Association are awarded “Sor qusd 

the Triple Seal of Quality. Tell your builder 
that you want electric heating in your new 
home. Consult your local Hydro or your 
electrical contractor. 


Added rooms, hard-to-heat areas 


Electric heating units provide the best means of supple- 
menting your present heating system. If you have hard-to- 
heat areas in your home, or unheated areas .. . if you are 
adding to your home... you can reduce installation costs 
with electric heating units. The extra comfort inherent in 
electric heating will win you the gratitude of everyone 
in your family. 


. ? : ate Sa 


HEAT BETTER. HYDRO % 


ELECTRICALLY <:. is yours 4; 
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who has not held political office”’ 





t { i! é nmered in red wine) at the lremblant Lodge and its ninety-four out 
flavo il X¢ A ge La Chaumine outside buildings, which were designed in the 
bitar 0k mo erojkis (wrapped minced late Thirties to simulate an authentic 

nd while ea cken the unpretentious habitant village. Elsewhere in the hills 
ome Chez N in Ste Adele; coq au here is here and there a plastered field 
ook ( hicken basted in burgundy) stone-and-log farmhouse, with overhang 
t uf ed Chaumiere ilso in S ing eave ind gables painted pale blue 
kitchen Ade e} de fol Oi hese are authentic habitant houses, and 
I yy f é i at ti ver-and the re almost museum pieces. The vil 
| 10 t [ 1 Aube Languedoc iges are overhung by the slender tin 
nar St 1 too many more to de lad church spires common to almost 
t t! tl i eek Of good eatin every knot of house Quebec. In all 
f t I nk ther th o avoid being un 
I YI Ol nt er of bi complimentary irchitecturally In 
th iurer Mor rem 
London Letter contin ge ¢ 
n | ; tter ippoint Ps rovernor-ceneral 
( oO f M yutgoing Mr. Speaker should have a life 
Ho f ¢ I SPE n pension Of four tl ousand pounds a yea! 
f oO oO I « ienced h autho plus viscountcy althougl was tacitly 
fe. And I xt ul of Mr. Sp Morrison w in a he inderstood that he would not speak in 
hat Mr. M Ol i ood ( fe d to 1 socialis the House of Lords except on most un 
fo isc H \ Sf ik t once demanded ual ground 
n ! ( \ A yt the rd id on tl Let us return now to the current con 
1 apr oun is unparliamenta yversy and consider this hypothetica 
I th { nent Whereupor made ie further mistake tuation albeit at a lower level. Sup 
ed “M Mi on I would very much like pose that W. S. Morrison, having been 
Re Bi 0 | ) on n description. of the hor honored with viscountcy and awarded 
' on ti R W f oral I nan but I could not think 1 retiring pension of four thousand 
} iM 9 nc y of any wor vhich s iccurately describ pounds a yea had been offered a direc 
fe K \ ilar member. I there orship at the same figure on the board 
iA . po of tl C nde in I ial Chemicals oO any 
hy off 1 premis¢ vith instruc the company. What would 
I | point ' irit re) turn for nty-four ho have been the reaction of public opinion 
I \ M Speak CCU As far as I am concerned the mere 
n fo th nn le ad the nd of tl posing of the question creates the answe! 
' Brit nt ‘ h grand than rd \ member of parliament who become 
vir fi) Y } ( nd M Speaker m cut himself off from 
saan n \ i k Or fellow member xcept when forma 
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Where Canadien folk customs survive, 
they cheer the holidayers only on calcu- 


lated occasions. The big snow carnivals 
at Ste. Agathe and Ste. Adele, and the 
smaller ones in the other villages, bring 
out old farm sleighs and bell-hung har 
nesses for the 
tures fléchées that wrap sash-like around 
the 


tuques 


horses, multicolored cein 


dancers, red 
But 


soon packed away when the festival tents 


waists of the street 


and gay old songs they al 


are folded, and the part time /abitants 
return to hand-tailoring the hills and 


and skill to the multi 


them. * 


catering with zest 


tudes who play among 


Zi 
oO 
The criticism would be that industry P 
or finance was merely buying a name to 
add importance to the board of directors n 
Of what practical value would Lord a 
Dunrossil be on some great company - 
like Shell Oil or United Steel? Yet I do c 
not doubt that many of the great com c 
panies would gladly have offered a ten n 
thousand-pound directorship to the re 
tiring Mr. Speaker from the House of - 
Commons 
Actually, the presence of the newly 
created Viscount Dunrossi!l on the board 
of a great company would be regarded 
as nothing more than a half-shrewd, half 
generous gesture by private enterprise 
But if on the other hand the appointment 
of Viscount Dunrossil as governor-gen 
eral of Australia is to be regarded a 
merely making some extra money on 
the side, this might make it impossible 
for a retiring high servant of the state to 
be anything more than figure in the 
twilight waiting for dusk and ultimate 
the dark 
I would like to think that the discu = 
sion which has arisen from Lord Dun 
rossil’s appointment to Australia will cre IT 
te a new sense of standards in dealing it 
with distinguished servants of the crown b 
Despite his Scottish fare in personal ex n 
penditure Lord Dunrossil would just hav st 
broken even financially during his years a 
Mr. Speaker B 
Now on retirement from the speaker's I 
chair he ts entitled utomatically to an u 
annully of foul thousand pounds, dul Ce 
custom and tradition have something to SI 
y abo that. Because in Australia h d 
hold tt ittiice of overnor-genera 
nd ill be paid the s stipend for W 
that | h office he will only be allowed tI 
half of his pension duru is term. Yo N 
st innot beat Whitehall wher Oo 1 
oO KNOCKING it i zero or two i 
It nany Vv t el 0 ppol 5 
overno enera ho ni not held q 
office in politics. For on hing he I 
Ol de swaye pa iovailies OF Pa Cl 
igonisms p' 
1 shar rec if man ot reé 
i nental ociate I wher m iT 
i sen to the high rank of Mr. Speake CI 
c ho ad not only t ceiven pee ige bi p 
! pension sh 1 be sufficien la Cl 
o enable n to devote his entire act I 
e oO ‘lic service and not | to co If 
le he cost of mere existenc n 
Howeve I cons t e Aust on ti 
vise CHOICE nd | uso congratuiat | O 
y old friend Shakes for having spre li 
glory from London to the far distat | Cc 
yns a 1 al I of tl outer cw 
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Seafarers solely to rid the labor 


cheques while on probation 
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charged with b 














Little Bill Smith continued from page 17 


mbership. 


Congress me 
Waging war on the 





move- 


desirable ele 








ment rhis str I between 
honest unionism on or 1 Bank 
on the ott e in 

Ihe two f n bi re) ppe oO 
e ne I ed. Bank ell Ov 
ix Teet Will CUrlike nouldet that 
make hi eem shorte H ooks his 
forty-nine years. His right ind is zig 
zagged wit! C inflicted knife 
of ad crazed Filipino m \ 
permanen imp on | forehe id a 
bullet crease on his right hip are me 
mentos of past battles. Banks served thre 


id a half years in San Quentin prison 


in the ear Thirties for passing bad 


He was also 


ater cleared of several 
1, 


more serious crimes including child steal 
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ing, before he arrived here from the U.S 


in 1949. He came with the government's 


blessing to displace the Communist-domi 


nated Canadian Seamen’s Union, then 
Staging a trade-crippling world strike 
against this country’s merchant fleet 
Banks won out over the Communists but 


imposed his own kind of iron rule on the 


union. During the past decade his stormy 


career has included a conviction fo! 


smuggling: he was recently denied Cana 
dian citizenship 
Banks runs his umon from an office 


which occupies the entire 


| op story of 


the Seafarers’ headquarters in downtown 
Montreal. It's paneled in subdued woods 


and looks like a Hollywood set for a film 





ibout Wall Street tycoons. By contrast, 
Smith does most of his work in modest 
qt S it his brotherhood’s Ottawa 
headquarters, perched on an ncient leath 
er chair, his one-hundred-and-fifty-three 
pound frame too short for his legs to 
reach the floor He ipoiogetic to a 


most everybody, except when he gets ex 





cited. Then he trots about the office and 
punct I s remarks with muifled ex 
clamatio t intones long 
harangue of corruption 
in management unions. “We're 
not shining he admits. “But 
faced with the of being inactive 
or taking up a position against people 


ike Banks and Hoffa, there is only one 


choice we can make.” 

A less idealistic but equally compelling 
reason for Smith’s current ttack on 
Banks is that the brotherhood has been 
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members due to 
CNR’s office and 


losing more and more 


the automation of the 


rail procedures. Some thirty thousand 
Canadian railroad jobs —the equivalent 
of two Avro shutdowns have dis ippeal 
ed since 1952 

lo emphasize its intention of recruit 
ng in all categories of unorganized work 
ers in Canada, Smith’s union changed its 
name 1958 from the Canadian Broth 





erhood of ind Other 
Workers to the Canadian 
Railway 


Ihe brotherhood has 


Railway Employees 
lransport 
Brotherhood of 
Workers 
become the fastest-growing 
in Canada 
total membership is not yet back at the 
952 level. As 


thousand 


Transport and 
Genera 
how labor 
organization even though its 


well as recruiting three 


new members during the past 
Smith 


agreements 


in his own jurisdictions 


has been negotiating merger 


with two unions of shipyard workers in 
Halifax, and 


Association of 


Vancouver and 


the National 


sections of 
Marine En 


gineers. These and other expansion plans 


could give Smith an extra thirty thousand 
members during the next five years, dou 
bling the present size of the brotherhood, 


and make him the head of Canada’s 


second labor organization, be 


largest 
hind the seventy-five-thousand-membe1 
Steelworkers’ union 


Another area of growth forecast by 
Smith would be at the direct expenpe of 
Hoffa's 


Teamsters 


International Brotherhood of 


Nearly forty 


thousand truck 
ers, delivery men and warehouse workers 
re members of Canadian Teamster 
Apart from the 
which Smith 
all his raids. his fight 


fact.that before the 


locals issue of 


union 
honesty insists underlies 
with Hoffa springs 
from the 1956 mer- 
ger of the Canadian Congress of Labor 
with the Trades and Labor Congress into 
the ¢ Labor Smith's 


brotherhood and the 


inadian Congress 
Teamsters had held 
similar jurisdictions over truck drivers 
We were 


in this 


organizing highway transport 
country long before the Teamsters 
were prepared to spend one red cent on 
them, Smith 

l M (Casey ) 


Teamsters, 


SaVvs 
Canadian 
has charged that 


Dodds, the 
Smith’s brotherhood is “fired up by the 
own exuberance and 
Hoffa's 


resources Of the 


verbosity of its 


claims to have personal assul 


ance that the Feamste! 


international will ve 
Smith. The 


available to stop 
Teamsters’ treasury reserves 


exceed fifty million dollars. The purse of 


Brotherhood, at the end of 1958 
We're not 


tremendous power be 


smith 
held assets totaling $986,000 


unaware of the 


hind the Teamsters, but we're not afraid 
of it says Don Secord, the brother 
hood’s treasurer. “The only way we will 
ever succeed over men like Hoffa and 


Banks We can 


10t meet them on a business basis 


is by retaining our ideals 


Some leaders in Canadian managernent 
Smith 


t victory for ovel 
Banks and Hoffa would bring with it 


spect that a 


even tougher brand of unionism. If 


Smith won the bargaining rights for this 
truck 


would be able to shake a very heavy club 


country sailors and drivers, he 


} 


public, and he’s not a man 
h 


lubs. Smit 


indeed at the 





bove 


Hall were 


labor negotiators in the con 
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He’sa TI 


you never 


star 
see, 
but as creator of Tabloid, 
Close-Up and Long Shot 





has probably collected more fervent fans-— 
and caustic crities—-than 

anybody in Canadian show business today. 
Peter Gzowski profiles the brilliant 


of the CBC. 


Want to dine like a duke? 
Dance with debutantes? 


and irreverent “bad boy” 





Doze on a promenade deck? 


Here’s your ticket to spend a week 

with a Maclean’s editor 

on one of the luxury liners 

that are winning unprecedented populariiy 
with today’s globe-trotters. 

Don’t miss this lavish and amusing excursion, 





by MeKenzie 


Porter 



































Time to go away—and stay away 
for as long as we feel like it. That's 
what retirement holds out for most 


of us. 


The big question, of course, is 


Will have the means? 
words, if you keep up your pre 
of saving, will you hav: 
independence on retirement? 


you 


If the answer is “‘no”’, you m 
into the excellent Retirement 
Plans provided by Canadian 
ment Annuities. 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


a 


ADIAN 
NMENT 
UITIES 














For example: 

Supposing you are a man of 28 and wish 

to secure an Annuity of $100 per month, 

commencing at 65 and continuing a 

long as you live. Your monthly premium 

would be only $14.90. 

AND YOUR PREMIUMS ARE DEDUCTIBLE 

FOR INCOME TAX PURPOSES WITHIN 

CERTAIN LIMITS. 

This is oniy one example of a ygovern- 

ight look rent annuity. You can purchase 
Savings that start at 50, 60 and 65 

there is no medical examination 


and the annuity can’t lapse 


In other 
-sent rate 
financial 





Govern- more 


Mail this coupon jor detailed information 


I1 a D f Birth 
Ags he A ‘ ¢ 
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Bill Smith says: ‘““Of course we should be more powerful than management”’ J. C. Weldon, a McGill University pro 


fessor who specializes in labor relations, 
describes Smith and his brotherhood as W 


“models of what a union and its leader 
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i I 4 4. R. Mosher he outspoken ng at a friend’s North Bay cabin. Gar ship should be in a period when there is 
f . the krath amit vac »ventee +} + . 
i i of A } I i ! » had headed the bro about his seventeen-thousand corruption in some factions of organized 
lisp invo t t hood sin ts formation at a Moncton bungalow in Ottawa's Elmvale nar” 
f labor 
” tion he forty Oddfello H n 1908. hired Smith a Acres is his only hobby. He reads at A 
Smith contends that too many unions 
not VECh ost the 1 ima I lred and eventy-five dollar! icast hree books a week, and watches 
: are now being operated by their execu 
forty million dolla ind c¢: to month a f time organizer in cha the Friday night television fights to pro adr 
: tives as profitable business organizations jA 
paralyzing the count no S of t Maritime region. His first majo vide subject matter for his painfully fore , , 
: When unions become big business and 
hy Tr A ) r ni nt oO niist tl j I yf r ilk - , 
{ n } , ‘ ‘ not socia) movements,” he says, “it be 
) \ C1 the t t Ines which brought most Smith has arranged for the brother 
. 4 Halit * ep eae aoa a a comes a question whether or not they YO 
val mur iid off t ' i f } yf tt rh o the ilifax dockyards 100d's annual staff meetings to be held , ” 
' 4 M — iter tigate should continue at all.” At the same time, “Tf 
nnir od 1 to ned up the men, but when manag t Chateau yntmorency, th JOMINICs 
' - z ontmorency, the Dominican Smith is eppalled by charges that organ 
o \ I ir Ww i ] H ment rl ag to negotiate ul i them monasiery near (Quebe City run b : Bot 
' eg I : a : es “se zed labor has grown too big and too ania 
ectively tying up most ithe evesque, the former de: ) Preece you 
a. . — ? ” ean of powerful. “Of course we should be more 
) ‘ A tikok ( ential war work The Lava University Schoo of Social | ” 4 int 
Oo n ad ‘ powerful than management Ve Insists tori 
{ ntari Br I \ ilty complained to tl Sciences, because “it has the proper at + se) 
ke iP M ; : wep —— We speak for more people. In a democ oh 
mi n ved i rt nad ( nment, an me ini mosphere of dedicatior aoe 
. , : " , Se ie racy, the thought that millions of work » 
I CNK that ) ) ‘ Mackenzie King orde {1 Mosher to Smith laim labor should be more | " " anc 
P + , e% ' " ' ; his: 2 . ers are less powerful than a handful of bre: 
+e ' ‘ , CUVE IN POrItic On his orde the bosses ought to be disturbing to every 
While fighting Bank Hol M al i ich S 1eetin of brotherhood vals beg in ’ i bis 
Id ‘ ; _s : — . =e one 
I tl e sen executive present recit ; 
» ef disnhevin | a eeall Melieis ON al The reaization of Smith’s own ambi - 
if aliou Icle Oo tne nions con 
f lisa S H I tit } } , f } tions for yzreater powel! depend on the con 
ion whicn states that one oO the 4 
CN} 1) Nova Sco Hy eiithiate Yennd ae 1 sap outcome of his current struggle with Hal in 
ionald G NR swe her nan ' ; . Banks. The fight’ has been a violent one Sti 
Dor ( CNI nswe Mosher’s many lwo weet i udinciele. that Gut couminis asti 
Offer ul i eacl 1) it when t bus-company Ow natural resources and means of produ Maclem Carson, the six-foot, two-hun fror 
: td lt de he pl 1 should t sloped primarily for dred-pounc former hockey referee who me 
M i itisf on of human needs. rathe was the brotherhood’s chief west - coast new 
| t f ( ; 1 back \ in fo iva profi organizer, claims several of the SIU sea tem 
i hay t ird tf ito the long-distance wit men who switched to the brotherhood teer 
yecta fo ty | old t have been savagely beaten up. Three wor 
f Chey ich Smith <¢ y ref Why cynics mock him 1: 1 ’ 
to | 1d KU Gordo! Wi ) et? limousines full of Bank’s organizers were w al s 
imit All w vanted This incantation embodies Smith's apprehended by the Vancouver police A 
| at piv hes ; ™ ; Good bho political beliefs. He is disillusioned with last July on their way to a gathering of 
. rr \ } te > v 
t i but € do lik » fer Smith ter organized plove of the CCF because he claims it has failed Seafarers who had voted to join the 
| omimand I [ I \ ) ( te La ier Hotel and b to attract a significant epresentation of brotherhood A search of the cars re reat 
; . . ‘ aig ee ~alad hate 7 > > sat 
u f negotiato the labor and agricultural vote. but be vealed a shotgun, half a dozen sawed-off cen 
. ce ] ™ -ucle 
nding pe Kceedit tt CNR. H va cted to the Brot! lieves his objectives could be achieved baseball bats and two bicycle chains infit 
P cai ood aa + ee aaa bw 6 new political party now being Eight of the men were convicted of po one 
{ " ost union ‘ ‘der 55. following the sudden organized Stanley Knowles. exec sessing weapons for a purpose dangerous 
< ‘ ss to he siih 1 > ive re > “ 
i smith not oppo ' f H. A. Chapy he Winnipeg ve vice-president of the Canadian Labor to the public peace, and five were sen J 
i: ft f " er MM Cos tenced to two months in jail. “There's no whe 
{ k | vd 955 1 1958 ; question,” says Carson, the brotherhood acce 
oO Smit professions of idealism are ‘ +} , i like } 
steveusait tal W f ' ; ' ; organizer, “that the Seafarers would like boo 
. i O mocked by the more cynical leader ) , 
ywth sf othe brotherhood F tion Remntet _ “~~ : : cers Ol to see the law of the jungle replace our ther 
V i ( I Ppo ) ! po} el ( anadian labor, but intensely admire ) , 
yok ’ '  % ela ee oi rege dmired by civilized way Wh: 
; ' ates ne pre hose who work for him irry Crowe ; 
o ntin , } j r Dor 1 ‘We don’t operate on violence Hal you 
( oo oO } history rotessor who resigned from . “ . le 
IBM ' ’ nste f ; ia “ey Banks retorts Thirteen of our guys ent 
United College in Winnipeg in a row , ; | 
nt erk { yf oO +} have gone into hospital, but not through reils 
( Cl ( I vith its principal that caused such a stir : 
d knew his nough t h 1 in violence on our part 
' . up at t in Canada’s academic world last winter - | 
teolee | , 1 fj tand ) ‘! ; P Banks accuses Smith of using Com 
| ep | ink t ’ } | c cently joined the brotherhood as direc Cl 
+} . f ' ae lan ' ‘ } i. munists and Communist tacitcs in his 1a 
Ov! 1} 1 5) Tt ( Ink ) lank ing or of research The final reason why I , Pt , avo 
‘ oh, 1 ' ‘ f fs re 1e Seafare W ) ve D tn aE 
tomation, Smi { Or x yf I to book himself on n decided to come to the brotherhood raids on the Seafarers. 1 » of the bro a 
the unioes tot far of f cas ' +} +} , ‘ erhood’s temporary organizers admit ther 
e union's total reve for | ope ) own business trip to avoid office ither than to continue the academic self 
“a ; x , | aie " P 6S eee — , , nae they sold subscriptions for the Commu ated 
on of an active epartm [ { ikes no vacation loes ife le Says was that | was so im ; ; yn 
i f time therhos nployee ! nt ree-d week is fist pressed by t dedication of Bill Smith nist Pacific Tribune a few years ago, but con 
ork h the ' insist they have long since broken all boo 
. Half f connections with the party 
book on labor-man Smith reduces all of the issues be 
erhood member wishes t paid bs tween himself and Banks ‘o what he 
head offic Chis st I lucation calls “the difference between a demo 
fe very { i f ' cratic union and gangster dictatorship.’ Kg 
ivin left pub ) Oak The final authority in both Banks’s union 
On itho np! ( Vi and the brotherhood is exercised through 
At thirteen Smith be f | } local meetings, but the Seafarers’ con 
i-week m ! oy fe Ol | stitution provides for the establishment the 
: ‘ N 
Bank, in Toronto. two I of “emergency” committees empowered lac 
~ 4 
joined the Grand I kK Rai ‘ to act on behalf of the members. This Or : 
p vf CNR win ind many other practices, the brothet Ort 
On his fif it! hood charges, has allowed Banks and his Joh 
oduced him ho executives to circumvent the wishes of rene 
named Ja Wa ho the rank and file. The brotherhood also erat 
four ye cr. on ) claims that the Seafarers are forced to 
; - Vv 
apartment and had a child, then witho pay dues that can total as much as one ' 
\ ) 
warning Smith w uid off, hundred and eighty-eight dollars a year of 
, 1 sone 
Although the ilv } Ss for a new member, while the brother =| 
; a 
eighteen montl hood’s dues are a straight three dollars a 7 
| the 
with unemploymet i month. Bank insists that the higher aad 
;, »00 
militant unionist I charges are made necessary by the special , 
lar 
he reca 1 had tl lo characteristics of a maritime union pean 
f ' , . suge 
ing to a ¢ s of soc kin In the months ahead both sides in the my 
, , else 
iss, and, as such, I fe ) waterfront vendetta between Smith and 
' shou 
organize. because we w ein Xp Banks may be using increasingly rougher : 
, as : : univ 
ed MACLEAN’S tactics. Once again Canada’s seamen are 
} +} > , 1 ned. 
, During eighteen years wit CNR “Hel , rat as the pawns in a feud that could paralyze as 
/ , : elp me, I'm eker. ARIN 
Smith never rose any higher than a sto , G status seeKe our much-vaunted Seaway and leave the 
: clerk; partly because he was devoting export goods on which our economic If 
most of his energies to union activitie | welfare depends rotting on the docks. * 
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M Burn Lady Chatterley? 





“ 
Mailb ag continued from page 4 
: , 


The battle still rages 


M**‘No wonder stenographers are hard to find”’ 


YOUR EDITORIAL (Nov. 21) is titled: 
If we burn Lady Chatterley 
Bobbsey Twins?” Well why not? 


you drink water, 


why not the 
When 
you want it pure don’t 
you? Why not literature? During the Vic- 


torian era and later, publishers only pub- 


ished for the benefit of the public good 
and I think you'll agree they were a better 
CHARLES 


reed than we have today 
WILSON ALMONTE, ONT 
“ Your editorial is one of the sanest 
comments on censorship that I’ve read 
in a long time. I’m particularly enthusi- 
tic about this paragraph Keep him 
from Lady Chatterley’s Lover by all 
neans. Keep him, particularly, from the 
might 
tempt him to read, at the age of seven- 


new, unexpurgated edition which 
teen or fifty-five, the same four-letter 
words he was writing on walls and fences 
at seven or eight!” Bravo, bravo, bravo! 


ALDEN A. NOWLAN, HARTLAND, N.B 


“ something I had been hoping to 
read for many a year. If we have to have 
censorship, let’s deal with all the evil 
influences, not just pick out the naughty 
ones.—R. H. CORBETT, MONTREAL 


“ Journalistic logic has struck a new low 
when it can suggest that harm has been 
accomplished by the Alger books, Elsie 
books, etc., and recommend burning 
them in addition to Lady Chatterley. 
What a world it would be if you had 
your way—nothing but filthy books, vio- 
lent drama, and a sweeping away of all 
TORONTO 


religion 4. L. WILSON 


~“ I read the now well-publicized Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover a number of years 
I fail to see why 
there is so much shouting from so many 
self-appointed censors. As you so aptly 
concluded, why not burn (or ban) all 
Have these smug protectors of 


l. . 


4 


ago and again recently. 


books? 


es 


the nation’s moral well-being ever read 
Madame Bovary? Or The King of Paris? 
Or Something of Value? Or Native Son? 
Or bits of Robbie Burns? Have they read 
John Hersey’s The War Lover? Law- 
rence’s effort is a closer approach to lit- 
MCKENZIE, NEEPAWA, MAN. 


PR 


a 


erature.—a. F 


~“ Why has Lady Chatterley thrown you 
off your rocker to such wild and unrea- 
sonable utterings? Your suggestion that 
‘if book-burning makes any sense at all, 
the only sensible end is to burn all 
books” is far below your intellectual 
plane. It makes no more sense than to 
suggest that we abolish all prisons, or 
else imprison everyone. Some books 
should be enthusiastically boosted for 
universal reading; some should be ban- 
ned.—W. RALPH WHARTON, ST. CATH- 
ARINES, ONT. 


~ If it does come to the general book- 
burning that you so facetiously suggest as 
“the only sensible end,” your editorial 
MAC 


EAN’S MAG 








AZINE, 





JANUARY 2, 


will be safe. It’s all wet.—-r. J. Topp, 
TERRACE BAY, ONT 


“ A sensible form of censorship of lit 
erature is Preferably _ this 
done by the editors and pub- 


necessary 
should be 
lishers themselves. We must make a stand 
somewhere along the line in today’s 
demand for and creeping tendencies to- 
ward immoral literature If we allow 
these four-letter words to be printed in 
our approved literature then the next de 
mand might come from certain photog- 
raphers who would claim to have just 
as much right to print these words as 
photographs. Freedom is what we want, 
but I feel it should be a freedorn based 
on protection from evil and not a free 
dom based on the protection from that 
which is good HERMAN SCHNEIDER, 
KINGSTON, ONT 


" insulting to members of all faiths 
and as a Christian I am offended and 


disgusted.—DR. MARY CHILDS, HUDSON, 
P.Q. 
“ Refreshing . . .—F. H. STAVERMAN, 


VICTORIA, B.( 


“ I quite agree.—MRS. MICHEI 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS, P.Q 


JOLIVET, 


Plankton, anyone? 


Franklin Russell’s, Can Science Win The 
Coming Battle Against Starvation? (Nov 
7), makes the simple mistake of becom- 
ing so fascinated with man’s stomach 
Better by far that 
science should lose the “coming battle.” 

Who would choose to live in a world 
where movement is restricted by the 
press of numbers, where freedom is the 
freedom to choose (if lucky ) 
between algal goo and plankton paste for 
lunch? Is this the goal of enlighten 
ed man? At this time the effort would be 
far better spent in the battle to stabilize 


as to forget his soul 


youre 


population . . . The battle against over- 
population is a battle to preserve the 
better human values.—JAMES D. AITKEN, 


CALGARY, ALTA. 
Our failing stenos 


Pardon me while I weep! Calgary’s ex- 


pelled laziest students are now, and I 
quote (Backstage, Nov. 21) “truck driv- 
ers, clerks, oil-rig roughnecks, waitresses 


and stenographers.” Little wonder it is 
well-nigh impossible to find clerical help 
if it is the view of the teaching profes- 
sion that failures, nit-wits and meat- 
heads are suitable material for “stenog- 
raphers.’—MRS. G. B. PHILO, WINNIPEG. 


The “hoodooed” Titanic 


I was greatly interested in the article, 
I Watched the Titanic Rescue (Nov. 21) 
watched the Titanic launching 
at Harland and Wolff's shipyard in Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland. As Joseph Bax- 
hall says, “She was hoodooed from the 
beginning.” “She sure was, for as far as 
I can remember they tried two or three 
times before she was launched as she 
sank in the slip.—WILLIAM MCCORD, 
CORNWALL, ONT. 


because I 


1960 


MacLennan’s Fraser—and Smith’s 


I wish to compliment you on your receut 
Rivers of Canada article: The Fraser 
(Nov. 21). Having seen a good deal of 
the Fraser, I was able to appreciate 
Hugh MacLennan’s glowing description 
of it. The illustrations by Gordon Smith 
portrayed perfectly the great river in 
all her moods . . .—J. H. MONTGOMERY, 
VANCOUVER. 


“ 1 have just read the most excelient 
article by MacLennan. To my mind, 
nothing excels it save the book by Bruce 
Hutchison. But what happened to your 
illustrations? This mish-mash of daubery 
that you have cast across otherwise good 
pages is of the lowest order, and is far 
from being a compliment to the river or 
anything else.—REV. J. N NEW- 
rON STATION, B.C. 


ALILAN, 


“ How crazy can you people get? You 
hire an outstanding Canadian author to 
write about the Fraser. Then you pay 
Gordon Smith to sabotage the former's 
work. Run him in under cover and hire 





an ordinary cameraman to show Cana 
dians how the Fraser really does look 
ROBERT MARSHALL, VICTORIA, B.¢ 


“ Too bad school history books weren't 
that interesting because if they were | 
am sure many more of us would have 
learned more about Canada.—kERIC M 
GOODFELLOW PRINCETON, B.€ 


“ Smith’s paintings are breathtaking 
magnificent.—MRS. R J ARMSTRONG 
ROSSLAND, B.C. 


Football: for birds or juveniles? 


I can agree with a lot of what Frank 
redrickson says in The Grey Cup 
and Football—are strictly for the Birds 
(Nov. 21). He would have had an excel 
lent article if he had confined his re 
marks to the Grey Cup game and not 
run down football. As it is, he has to 
condemn everything like a politician and 
hence he irritates ——ROBERT G. GLADISH, 

WILLOWDALE, ONT 





“ 1 would like to ask Fredrickson if 
two NHL hockey teams could draw over 
sixteen thousand fans to a game played 
outdoors in seven-degree weather with a 
twenty-mile-an-hour wind blowing? If 
ever a game was a social event it is 
the Saturday night game played in Maple 
Leaf Gardens.—L. M. GILLIES, CALGARY 


~“ It is quite unnecessary to be anti 
football to agree with the excellent argu- 
ment of Frank Fredrickson. The phrases 
“mob hysteria” and “emotional orgy 
sum up the attitude of the football fans 
truthfully and adequately. Carried on by 
supposedly mature people of both sexes, 
football permeates the world of juveniles, 
who grow up believing such fanatic 
idolatry is not only the “thing to do” but 
that it is quite clever to be one of them 
—-R. C. BARNARD, LONDON, ONT 


~ .. .1 fail to understand why one 
should sit shivering watching a lot of 
billygoats butting each other in the mud. 
—- J. H. KIRKWOOD, WINDSOR, ONT. = 








Long, thin 
crisp “twigs” 
with a 
piquant 
savoury 
flavour 
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biscuits 


MADE BY 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 





Ask your Doctor or Druggist 
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sisele goes on 


She sweeps onto the stage and to new successes at New 


York’s glittering Waldorf-Astoria 


the strain of 


the tense, rushed backstage moments forgotten. 


Don't 


miss this dramatic 


visit 


with Gisele MacKenzie, 


now at the peak of her high-riding singing career. 


BY 





It could be overwork 
elem canes iat 
me CAUSE, Il 


vitality 


vritten by ¢ 


PLUS 


Fashior 





IN I 


Hl IANUAR 


loneliness 


s woman § greatest 


4) 


DR. MARION HILLIARD 


I 


“Doctor, why am I so tired?” 


frustration. Whatever 


enemy, draining her strength and 


‘Married women, you're fools t 


Deco! ating ideas for 


Here is the first article in a brilliant new series 


inada’s best-loved doctor shortly before her death 


»takea job! 


1960 
1 and beauty section for mothers-to-be 
¢) ae 
CAbly [ctrile 
7 
Y ISSU I NOW ON SALI 


Ghe Canadian Hlome fi urna 


A 





MA‘ 
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AN-HUNTER PUBLICAT 
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z3Parade 


A quick way to get a compact car 


Sign writers for the Ontario department 
of highways are getting real cozy. Now 
when they want to funnel you down 
from two lanes to one they urge “Squeeze 
into line.” 

* * * 

A toy “Electronic - Powered TV and 
Radio Station,” all for $1.77, was ob 
viously the ideal Christmas gift for the 
seven-year-old of a Calgary family. When 
it turned out to be an assemble-it-yourself 
rig it was the ideal gift for father, too 


and he could hardly wait for junior to go 
to bed the night it arrived so he could get 
at it. Out of the box came the cabinet of 
the set plus a paper bag supposed to con 
tain the parts; but out of the bag came 
two half-eaten sandwiches, a piece of cake 
and a hat 
good, of course, but all the 
say 


brown banana peel. The store 
sold it made 


clerk 


the 


would when confronted with 


evidence was I didn't do it I 


didn’t do it 
* * * 


A friend 
a young 
ed west, 


Sask It 
ning 


letter to 


who had recently 


back east mailed a 


minister mov 


addressing it to “Endurance, 


arrived okay. after some 


had 


cun 


post - office detective written 


across the 


envelope, “Try Endeavour 


* * * 


4 barber Mount Pleasant Road in 


Toronto, who still caters appreciatively to 


on 





those unreconstructed Canadian males 
VOU DON’T THINK /'D 
Gi"? RIGK My NECK. 

ia ’ 2 

i ag 20 YOU ; 

| » 

ZL» 

as 





who insist on coming in to be shaved 


with a straight razor can occasionally 


be seen standing in his own shop window 


shaving himself with an electric 


* * o* 


Ottawa broke out with a new sevies of 


street signs a while back, all identical and 


baffling Stop moved 


* * + 


It never pays to treat old saws lightly 
That 


what got thoroughly 


one about proud as a you-know 


reconfirmed recent 


ly when a spy of ours in Vancouver's 


Stanley Park spotted two peacocks preen- 
ing themselves in 


front of individual 


mirrors the shiny chrome hubcaps 
of a late-model car 
PARADI PAYS $5 to 


Canadian scene. 


A Toronto mother was trundling a 


baby carriage across the street and try 
ing to keep track of a wandering four 


year-old at the same time. The boy spot- 


ted an open manhole and _ instantly 
darted toward it, until mother yanked 
him back, shouting “Come away from 
that dirty old manhole And just as 
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himself 
through the hole and shouted back, 


have you 


thrust 


workman 


quickly a up 
TH 
know this is a clean old man- 
hole.’ 


* * * 

It’s 
ebriate can't even trust a taxi to get him 
home safely. This unfortunate Edmonton 


getting sO a poor unsuspecting in- 


celebrant hailed a cab to take him home 


but landed in jail. Trouble was he fell 
asleep without giving the cabbie his ad 
the cabbie left 
for advice another 


the 


to give him a ride home 


dress; when his car to 


telephone fellow 


climbed in and asked snoozing 
Che inebriate 
hospitably 


newcomel!l 


one 


revived long enough to say 


Drive yourself home!” The 


did, but he 


both 


barely made it before they 


landed in 
theft. 


jail, one charged with 


cal the other intoxication 


* * * 


We favorite head 
been the 


Mail-Star 


have settled on our 
line of 1959. We wish we'd 
desk man the Halifax 


who got the chance to write 


on 


SORRY HE SHOT MYRTLE 
THOUGHT IT WAS HIS WIFE 


* * * 


Campuses are taking on a new look 


with ivy-covered walls giving way to glass 
walls, but all the professors haven't been 
the old absent-minded 
variety walked right through a glass wall 


updated. One of 


at Ottawa’s Carleton University, mistak 


ing it for a door. Only his dignity was 
shattered, and it didn’t mend any faster 
after some wag taped a notice over the 


‘This entrance reserved for 


staff only 


jagged hole 


members of 


$10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
No contributions can be returned. 
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like a lively evening of bridge...Cinci brightens today’s lighter living 


VITV 
ENJOY CINCI .. [GH AS YOU LIKE IT! 
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a motor oil specially designed to give 
the complete protection engines need 
im today’s start-stop, short-trip driving 


Research shows over 60% of today’s driving is on components of today’s newest cars... maintains that protec- 
trips less than 6 miles . . . yet it can take twice this tion as engine temperatures rise. 
distance before the average engine reaches proper — : 

: 5 6 — \@ NEW MoBILOIL SPECIAL means a cleaner, quieter, 
operating temperatures. im | . . . 

|() | smoother-running engine. . . less choking . . . longer 

The result: destructive corrosive and mechanical © | battery life . . . better gasoline and oil economy. 
wear... cold sludge and other deposits that can 
cause engine troubles and a loss in power. 
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And these benefits have been built into NEW 
' | Mosrvor. SPEcIAL without sacrificing any of this 
_Y | famous oil’s outstanding abilities to reduce wear 
flows instantly to all engine parts . . safeguards ... keep all parts super clean . . . give complete protection in 
the hydraulic valve-lifters and the highly-finished any kind of driving, all year round! 


Mobiloi 


PRODUCT OF MOBIL OIL OF CANADA, LTD., SOLD BY 
makers of the “Mobil Oil Family’’ of mocern lubricants 


From the moment of starting NEW MOBILOIL SPECIAL 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
and other leading dealers everywhere 
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